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Expert testimony 


HORNBROOK’S 
Concrete Geometry 


Following are a few of many flattering testimonials received 
by the publishers from Professors of Mathematics, School Sup- 
erintendents and Principals: 
“An excellent book for the purpose for which it is intended.”— 
LUCIEN AUGUSTUS WAITE, Professor Mathematics, Cornell University. 


“T shall not only advise the use of Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry 
but urge it in the schools where I have influence.”—ORIN ROOT, Pro- 
fessor Mathematics, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


“The spirit and method of Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry I 
heartily approve.”--W. A. Woop, Professor Mathematics, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 


“I assure you it is a book I warmly welcome and highly recom- 
mend.” —J. G. ESTILL, Master Mathematics, Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn, 


“It is admirably adapted to the class of pupils for whom it is 
intended.”—OscaR D. ROBINSON, Principal Albany High School, 
Albany, N. Y. 


“T hope that the book will win its deserved success,”--GEORGE 
HowARD HOXIE, Principal Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


CONCRETE GEOMETRY for Beginners. By A. R. Hornbrook, 
Teacher of Mathematics, High School, Evansville, Ind. 12mo, 
muslin, 75 cents. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of | 
price. Correspondence cordially invited. } 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York. 


Cincinnati, 


| 


Also at Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 


Every Library 
STANDARD REFERENCE B00 





Pi 
Seyours cont ARO He. 


«Opp THESE ~ 
EAU of EDUCATS 





Allibone’s Dictionary of Au- 
thors, with supplement. 

Allibone’s Quotations. 3 Vols. 

Ancient and Modern Familiar 
Quotations. 

Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects and 
Heresies. 

Blunt’s Dictionary of Theology. 

Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the 
Curious. 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles 

Brewer’s Readers’ Hand-Book. 

Chambers’s Book of Days. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 10 
volumes. 
Edwards’s Words, Facts, and 


Phrases. 

Great Truths by Great Authors. 

Heath’s Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary 

Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 

Pickering’s Greek and English 
Lexicon. 

Sould’s Synonyms. 


| United States Dispensatory. 





Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Brewer’s Historic Note-Book. 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Chambers’s Information for the 
People. 

Gardner’s Latin Lexicon. 

Groves’s Greek and English 
Dictionary. 

Jenkin’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 

Leverett’s Latin Lexicon. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World. 

Roget’s Thesaurus. 

Thomas’s Medical Dictionary. 

Walsh’s Hand-Book of Literary 
Curiosities. 

Writers’ Hand-Book (The), 
Pocket Dictionary of the Span- 
ish and English Languages. 
Furness’s Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Furness’s Concordance 
Shakespeare’s Poems. 
Longman’s Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English Lan- 

guages. 


to 


Write for a Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of the above to the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 Marker Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, 
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IMPORTANT 
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* NEW TEXT-BOOK. 





College, New Brunswick, N. J. 12mo, 212 pp. Cloth. 
to the curriculum of various schools and colleges attests the awakened interest 


simply impossible to improve on this work.” —A merican Fertilizer. 
es 


TRY. By S. P. Me«ps, Professor of Natural Sct- 
ence in Oakland (California) High School. Jntro- 
auctory price, 80 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For| 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By S. P. Meaps. 
Intreductory price, 72 cents, 





College. 





classes in colleges, etc, 


Boston, New York. 


| 
» 
: 
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OTHER VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMIS-|AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN|A TEXT-BOOK OF 


GENERAL BIOLOGY. 
A.M., formerly Professor of Biology in Smith | 
Introductory price, 60 cents, 


This work isa “laboratory guide ’’ and designed 
as a text-book for high schools, academies, deginners 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 


By E. B. Vooruees, A.M , Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, and Professor of Agriculture in Rutgers 
Introductory price to schools, 72 cents. 
Scientifie farming at the present day opens new avenues and offers larger fields for enterprise and industry than ever before, and the addition of Agriculture 
Prof. Voorhees’ book treats scientifically o 
soils, their formation, and the methods ot improvement; of crops, their rotation, etc., of farm animals, their constituents, the composition of teeds, and fodders ; 


in this important branch of study. 


of the principles of breediig; of dairy products, their management, etc., all supplemented by valuable statistical tables, and a comprehensive index, 


By J. H. Picuissury. | 


two parts. 


CRIPTLON 
(PiLussury). 





Our “ HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES” (Stowell) is authorized for use in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, and numerous other leading cities and towns, 


Send for our complete catalogue of Superior Text-Books, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
A) Aa) A) A) AA AA AA) AAA) A) A) 5) A) 6A) 05) 08a a a) 


Chicago, 





CHEMISTRY. 


| Professor (peteron’s THE YOUNG CHEMIST, 
| QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, QUANTITA- 
| TIVE ANALYSIS, etc., etc., 


“It is 


> 
INORGANIC 


By Professor A. A. Bennett. In 


PLANT DES- 


AND ANALYSIS BLANK 


: 
: 


Philadelphia. 
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FRICK’S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


Automatically signals 
f the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
a rooms, cor- 
ridors, or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 

Antomaticadly makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere, 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 

Compiete plants in- 


Stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 





teachers’ calls, &c. 





Please write for 
illustrated catal- 
ogue and testimon- 
ials. They wiil in- 
terest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr. | 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMERS& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





a. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physica! 
Laboratory will be  fur- | 
nished of best quality at 
| reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 














Published January 28th, 1896. 


ALPHA and” e 
. OMEGA 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 


BY CHARLES B, RUTENBER, 





LPHA AND OMEGA is one of the most elaborate 
cantatas ever written by an American com- 
poser, and the publishers regard its publication 
as one of the most important productions in 

high-class music on this side of the Atlantic in recent 
years The solo work is of rare excellence, and the 
whole composition bears marks of the careful writ- 
ing characteristic of this gifted author. The theme 
throughout its various parts—“ Prologue.” “* The Trib- 
ulation.’ “Coming to Judgment,” “The Millennium,” 
and ‘*'The Eternal City ”’—is wisely and successfully 
handled, and the result is a highly pleasing and 
thoroughly melodious work which will be received 
with delight by many choral societies throughout the 
country. 


Price, 80 cents, Postpaid. $7.20 per dozen, 


Oliver Ditson Company 


4537493 Washington St:, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. ¥Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila, 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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> Perfect Pencil Pointer.3 
é INVALUABLE 
to all who use pen- 

* cils. Wil]notbreak @ 
the lead or get out 

? oforder. Price $1. 4 

:’ Express PREPAID, @ 

@ 21.35. aa" MONEY e 
REFUNDED IF NOT 

e SATISFACTORY. oe 
“The best machine for the purpose that has come 

. aoe notice, no La house can conveniently o 

& sn witho > 
UNITED ST FTATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 

. end for Circulars. * 

>. GOODELL cO., Antrim, N.H. @ 

902901 O9 OOO O+O+O1O+ OOOOH 











Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. RoBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 

260 page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





CQOCCVCVVESECVEBERESE 


Up-To-Date 
School Supplies 


and up-todate business methods ” fitly 
characterizes the Andrews School Furnishing 
Company. Witb this great house “ up-to-date” 
means the carrying in 
stock of the latest modern 
aids and supplies—Every 
thing from a box of chalk 
to a two hundred dollar 





) WESTERN WHEEL Worn. ( 


“*BVILOERS- 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE -@ 


Ga- 








xlobe—and prompt, care 

ful, accurate dealing with 

all customers. This house 

will mail you a fine cat 

alogue On request. 
Address: 


Andrews Sch, Fur. Co., 65 Fifth Av. N.Y 
SCVCCVOVSTCVVSEVVAEAAEGS 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


I tioning THE JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers, 








Tames Fa and Power Machinery 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue - price 
list free Ly mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 














‘¢ Gentlemen : 
him as my first choice. 


teacher and employer of teachers : 


well managed ? 


Kelloge’s Bureau +--+: - 


Recommends Teachers 


The following note in reference to the High School position in Newburg, N. Y. worth $1200, 
for which the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU recommended Mr. Collier, is noteworthy. 


I was so well pleased with [ir. Collier that I recommended 
R. V. K., Montfort.’’ 


In selecting a Bureau the following points should commend themselves to every 
1. Does this Bureau recommend or notify ? 2 
facilities does the manager have for knowing of teachers and positions ? Is the Bureau 


What 





THE 
NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


H. 


When in New York City please call. 





is well equipped, weli known, has best facilities, is well managed. 
A large increase of business is looked for in 1896. 
graduates teaching at $400, and upwards and College graduates 

at small salaries who are worth better positions with more pay, 
will do well to register here at once. 
circulars, write full particulars. 
sidered and confidential. 


Normal 


Don’t ask merely for 
Every letter carefully con- 
Form for stamp. 


Ss. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No, 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 


TELEPHONE, 1250 18th ST. 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 
Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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, IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness,”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn, 





USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY G8 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 








Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 
Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 














SS Wotens, Yoomme. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, P. O. Box 643 E. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. (JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 
December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar Educational Publishers, 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK 
February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the Please send for catalogue and price list. 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. ame tine 





Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of| 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; ;| 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. Special discount for Schools and Classes. 
. . ; Chandler & Barber, *5;37.Eliet>*- 








SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No.1 -RENCH BOOKS, 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, | or books of ony description—School Books, cianiase 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation, 45 cents per doz. ooks, Novels, etc., send to 


Corresponde solicite 
espondence solicited. William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


KI N D ERGA RTEN Ui een poner nero 
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Clae Soy Camenn GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


: | | GEOGRAPHICAL 
Lang’s Horace Mann Every Professional Teacher . . APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


Should Have a Library of . .| | u.t. HAMMETT Co. 


® 352 WASHINGTON ST. 
Professional Books. . . . .| = TOM MASS. 
| Quick’s Educational Reformers p'd $ .88 ee ° 
| Browning's Educational Theories, im The Living Topics 


of Education, 


























Perez’s First Three Years of — Magazine and Cyclopedia. 
Childhood 1.30 : = . : 
Tate’s Philosophy of. Education, 1.30 | Unique publications, of rare interest 
Spencer’s Education, . 90| and value to all intelligent readers. 
Rooper’s Pot of Green Feathers, 123 f Add ‘ 
Currie’s Early Education, . 1.08 | Sample copy sent free. ress 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 1.00 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, ‘4s|Johm B. Alden, Publisher, New York. 
moh Theory and omen + 
Teaching, ° * -72 
f ding, and satis- 
is the best little book published from which " The ab r or . ee ie nasi, Churches, 
obtain a clear:y-told and interesting accouat o' e above prices inciude postage. WESFS RS ¢, Re. 
the life of th t teach i educational re ¥. e260" 
tinny In ait eaaheomen oty panne sl All are durably bound in cloth. Description and prices on application 


should become familiar wih the life and labors of 
this pioneer American educator, It would be a|*@” SPECIAL. The above 11 books— 














good plan for superintendents to order one for|a complete Teachers’ Library—to BUCKEYE E BELL FOUNDRY, 
. ATI, O. 
each teacher. one address for $8. expressage paid —_ ae Copper and 7 ‘e ;BELLS 
Price only 15c. each; $1.44 per doz. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Price cayh Saas Free. Jy 6-4 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 61 East 9th Street. New York. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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‘Absolutely Pure- Delicious-Nutritious. 
: The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 

}_ ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

| WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 

MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS: 


Se For V Vertical Writing, 
Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aNnD VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


Botany 


W* publish all the best American Botany 
Text-Books, including the standard 
works of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, 
—names that are guarantees of all that is re- 
liable and authoritative in this fascinating study. 
Over thirty volumes to select from,—adapted 
to every grade,—suitable for every kind of 
school, public and private, city and country. 
Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, 
revised by Professor L. H. Bailey, ($1.44), 
Willis’s Practical Flora, ($1.50), and > aaa 
Trees of the Northern United States, ($1.00) 
are fully illustrated and all excellent for refer- 


ence, should be in the hands of every teacher 
of botany. 














91 John Street, NEW YORK. 








Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Cir- 
culars and Botany Section of our list, free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent | volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much/|the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of} are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac-| ished on receipt of price. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | 


Tired Brain 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says : 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


** Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
AND SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


For It is delightful and ben- 
Shampooing. eficial ; makes the hair 


soft and lustrous ; 
moves dandruff and prevents baldness. 


re- 


For It is refreshing and balsamic ; 
Bathing. leaves the skin smooth and 
—_— supple and improves the com- 
piexion, 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 


THE PACKERTIFG. CO., New York. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 
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Horace Mann Centennial. 
(May 4, 1796—May 4, 1896.) 

On May 4, 1896, the educational world will celebrate 
the hundredth aniversary of the birth of the most con- 
spicuous character in the history of the American com 
mon school. Indeed, Horace Mann may be justly 
regarded the father of the pre-eminently American 
principle of “ Universal Education of the People in Public 
Schools Free to All,” the principle which forms the key- 
stone of our common school system. He was the first 
to proclaim the “od/igation of a state, on the great 
principles of natural law and eguity, to maintain free 
schools for the universal education of its people.” 
Even in New England, whose proud boast it is that 
slavery was never known there, this idea had never been 
seriously considered before the Horace Mann era, 
There were public schools, but no common school sys- 
tem in the true sense of the word. The public schools 
were regarded as mere expedients for those who were 
too poor to attend private institutions, and received 
but little support. A study of public education in the 
time preceding Mann’s reform work furnishes con- 
vincing testimony that the schools, though maintained 
by state taxation, were not considered the true con- 
servatories of the “universal education of the peo- 
ple.” 

Though the labor of Horace Mann was directed 
chiefly to the improvement of the school system of 
Massachusetts, his influence was felt in every part of 
this country, and Great Britain also experienced its 
power. In 1852 Anson Burlingame could say “ Mann’s 
fame is as wide as the universe,” and could proudly 
add : “It was my fortune to hear a debate in London 
on the question whether the representatives should be 
instructed in favor of secular education. They voted 
that they would not do it. Buta gentleman then read 
some statistics from one of the reports of Horace 
Mann. That report reversed the vote of the common 
council of London. I never felt prouder of my 
country.” 

Horace Mann regarded the common schools as the 
forces that should—and he was thoroughly convinced 
that they would—mold the character of the nation. 
In that famous address, delivered at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1845, to which New York owes the establishment of its 
State system of free schools, he said : “ The child is the 


ancestor of those who are to follow, and hence must 
receive great care in order to transmit civilization and 
culture onward. The state must shoulder responsibil- 
ities for this. In order to fulfil its duty it maintains 
schools, and, in obedience to the great principles of 
natural law and natural equity, is bound to make them 
accessible to all.” But he did not only want to make 
the schools accessible to all, he also jwanted them to 
offer the best that the art of teaching could bring 
within reach of the pupils. The construction of the 
school-houses, the apparatus, and the text-books should 
at all times be the most improved that human skill and 
money can provide. The teachers should be men and 
women thoroughly prepared for the performance of 
their duties, who love the children, and are imbued with 
the high spirit that should pervade the ranks of the 
“ Legion of Honor,” the common school teachers whose 
work is the noblest entrusted to the hands of man: 
“co-operation with God in the elevation of the human 
race.” 


» 
Method in Education. III. 


By E. P. Powe Lt. 


The first duty is to knowthe child. Our normal 
schools must make one stride ahead and give us teachers 
trained to study pupils. The system and the substance 
are both important—but still more important is the 
method. Why a lot of youngsters should be set to work, 
every one to demonstrate the wisdom of the Committee 
of Fifteen is not comprehensible. Or why others more 
advanced should be gathered at a college and at en- 
trance each set to glorify the Committee of Ten I can- 
not see. A curriculum arranged for any school with 
such absolute wisdom, such immaculate philosophy, is 
sure to result in dolts. 

On the contrary even more mischief must come from 
offering to each pupil free choice of courses of study for 
himself. The least of error can come along the line of 
first studying pupils, and adjusting intellectual discipline 
as far as possible to individuality. In college I would 
not allow a lad to matriculate until I could well know 
him, his needs, and his peculiarities. Then his educa- 
tion should be firmly held to two ends, to develop his 
powers and to strengthen him where weak. While giv- 
ing every possible facility to develop genius, he should 
not be left in other directions insipid or incapable. Spe- 
cialism is no remedy against routine. The platoon drill 
is as essential as individual culture. In the lower schools 
as well asthe higher the same law holds good. I have 
been in kindergartens where teachers were not satisfied 
if all their apples were not pears, and all their beans 
were not peas. Uniformity in education is as mischiev- 
ous as conformity in religion, I have a young friend 
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whose first two years in college were so near failure that 
it was a question whether he could be allowed to con- 
tinue his course, But the third year sent him into the 
biological laboratory. Here he became at once the 
ablest worker with the microscope and dissecting in- 
struments in the college. But this was not all. Once 
on the right track he became a brilliant scholar in every 
direction, I believe our methods have been too pinched. 
{t is unsafe to rear a family without a workshop. A 
school should have not only vooks but tools. I havein 
mind another person, now a fagged-out, useless creature 
who was once dragged through the schools on Latin, 
Greek, grammar, and mathematics. He shrunk out of 
sight as soon as he could secure liberty. Accidentally 
going through his barn I came on a most remarkable 
collection of esthetic birds’ nests. It was a collection 
superior to any I have ever seen elsewhere. I found 
that this dull creature was absolutely brilliant when 
touched on ornithology. Had his education been ra- 
tional he would have become a real power in the world. 
But the whole effort was to make him a linguist and a 
mathematician. He should have been first understood, 
and while his weaknesses were not neglected his power 
should have been improved. 

The difficulty underlying both. these cases, which are 
typical, was not so much the matter taught as the way 
of getting at it. There was an open door in the soul of 
each one; and it was nonsense to spend five years bat- 
tering at the solid wall of their dislikes and distastes. 
Make a good ornithologist or botanist of a boy, and he 
wants Latin to use as one of his tools, and will acquire 
it with surprising readiness. I have a lad who seemed 
positively dull at books, but so quick at things, that I 
could not fail to appreciate the fact that he had splendid 
power. He would not use books till he needed them. 
First becoming an enthusiastic entomologist he caught 
up reading with avidity, and his Latin was quickly ahead 
of his years. 

There really is very little to be looked after in meth- 
od beyond this normal relation of the teacher and pupil 
—utter freedom for the former to adjust work to the 
wise making of the man or woman placed in his charge. 
There are however a few radical errors so general that 
they should be specified. (1) Education is not intended 
to act as mental discipline, but as assistance to self-gov- 
ernment. The child that is not led to self-government 
intellectually is injured as sincerely as when moral gov- 
ernment is from the outside. The mental-discipline 
idea is satisfied if only the sufferer have sufficient out- 
side pressure and enough hard work. It was my lot to 
teach in a school whose head-master was the very ideal 
of a task master. He certainly did compel dullards to 
learn lessons ; he did not secure in them a passion for 
any study. My conviction is that having well under- 
stood our pupil, the next thing is to bring him into such 
relation to some science that he shall from the informing 
soul within, work out after knowledge. I have seen 
even grammar made so fascinating that a dullard be- 
came bewitched with it. 

(2) The object of education is not to load a brain with 
knowledge. It is to enable the brain and voice and 
hands to use knowledge. The end is to make the pupil 
acreator. From the youngest years therefore I insist 
on hand culture and head culture going on together. 
Let the child apply every fact he learns, Synthesis has 
been almost wholly left out of our common schools in 
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favor of analysis,—the only exception has been in the 
composition of language. Drawing should begin at the 
very beginning of education. Every fact should be seen 
soas to be recorded. If the boy does not try to make what 
he sees he has not seen it. 1 am pleased that children 
have so much of “ the monkey” in them—the imitative 
faculty. Singing is valuable not merely as singing but 
as doing what others can do—it is creative. For this 
reason and the above I make very little of memorizing. 
Indeed almost nothing should be memorized. Whena 
matter is clearly and fully found out it cannot be tor- 
gotten. No damage is greaterthan that inflicted on the 
memory. Asarule our schools ruin the power of the 
child to use ; to have at hand promptly what he has 
studied. 

(3) But here I come to the third error, which J hold 
to be as vitally evil as the preceding. Language and 
the forms of language constitute a very large part of 
education everywhere. But these are studied apart 
from the history of human life and thought that control 
them. I wish my lads to study language as one of the 
expressions of human evolution. They therefore are 
set to a study of the history of the progress of man ; 
and when they come to a civilization they stop to ex- 
amine it; when they come to a language they stop to 
study it. In this way there is an association of all lit- 
erature, all life, all thought. The English language in 
its growth is the growth of a people. Let us study the 
people. It always was true, it is now more than ever 
true, that “the proper study of mankind is man.” Our 
contention should therefore be not whether Greek or 
Latin should be studied, but how language at all should 
be studied. 

It is not difficult to see that my summary of method 
includes on the part of the teacher study of the pupil ; 
on the part of the pupil the study of the earth, and life on 
the earth. I make no distinction between nature studies 
and other studies. Mathematics I make to be man’s in- 
vention for practical ends. Grammar is made to live 
as a human invention to sustain social progress. Sans- 
krit, Latin, German, English, are stages of mankind's 
progress. History is the story of humanevolution. All 
sciences, all arts are man everywhere. In this way I 
keep my pupils conscious always that they are studying 
man. This makes school life much like the visit of our 
boys to the Midway at Chicago, or to any museum. 
They never tire, are never puzzled to comprehend or 
remember. Why write down these facts in books to be 
memorized? Here is what folkshave done. The teach- 
er who cannot make all rational studies to live is not a 
teacher. 

Clinton, N.Y. 


. 2 
In My School. 


By M. L. TownsEND. 


I have several classes in my school; the younger 
pupils learn all I tell the older ones, and get a vast 
amount of inspiration by noting the interest and hear- 
ing their questions and comments. And itis oftena 
surprise to the older ones and myself as well to hear 
the views of great themes from boys and girls of ten, 
eleven, and twelve years of age. 

The subject of history I take up by means of biogra- 
phies to give the materials, and then follow the scheme 
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laid down in THE JourRNAL to build and frame all these 
materials together. The pupils know something of sev- 
eral hundred people who have lived on this earth, and 
something of their times and their contemporaries. 
Among the characters that came up was that of Cather- 
ine de Medici; not a lovely character by any means. 
I attempted to tell them about the Huguenots, and the 
wars in France, the Renaissance, the Reformation, St. 
Bartholomew’s day, and the Edict of Nantes. 

I had an artist-pupil put on the blackboard a mono- 
gram and let them look at it without a word being said 
for two days ; to all inquiries I pleaded want of time ; 
mystery helps arouse interest, we all know; several 
copied it in their note-books ; each of the older pupils 
have history note-books, Finally one of the boys could 
hold in no longer. “Mr. Townsend, we will stay after 
school if you will tell us what that monogram means.” 

They had discovered it was a monogram, you see, 
without any help from me. I replied that if the prob- 
lems in A class arithmetic were all solved, I would take 
the time of that class to explain the monogram—add- 
ing, “It has a curious history ; it will be looked at by 
boys in school a hundred years from now, yes, a thou- 
sand years.” 

This did not abate the curiosity that had been aroused 
—-of course I did not intend it should. 

On the morrow there was an apparent waiting for 
something ; the younger pupils had asked the A class if 
they were ready, on the way to school, I learned ; but I 
went On just as usual ; probably it was tantalizing that I, 
a mine of knowledge, would not explode. At last 11.30 
arrived and I said: 

“Is the A class in arithmetic prepared ?”’ 

All hands went up, and the younger pupils breathed 
freer. 

“ Then you may take the next ten problems. I en- 
gaged, I believe, to explain the monogram on the black- 
board if all the class were ready, did I not? (Yes, sir.) 
I must keep my promise then. 

That monogram was made 350 years ago ; if you sub- 
tract you will find yourselves in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, that is, about 1545. Let us then roll 
back the curtain and imagine ourselves in France about 
that time. The French had just had a great king, 
Francis! I mean great asa fighter, for until very lately 
that was considered the only way to be great; but I 
willadd he was great in some other ways. Henry VIII. 
was king of England, and Francis wanted him as an 
ally and Henry went over to Calais to see him. Each 
king had his attendants clad in rich raiment ; it was the 
custom to put on gold embroidery and there was so 
much of this that the field where these kings met was 


called the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

At this time there was another great man, the em- 
peror of Austria, Charles V.; he was the only emperor 
in those days. Austria was large and powerful in those 
days; it had many states now belonging to Germany. 
It was called the Holy Roman Empire—though there 
was nothing holy about it. 

Now I have told you of two of the great actors on 
the field of Europe and of course you will conclude they 
fell to fighting. You arecorrect. I will not tell you 
about these things, you can read about them. Bear in 
mind that Francis I., of France, Charles V., of the em- 
pire,and Henry VIII., were contemporaries—to that 
little boy who does not know what that long word means 
(I do, sir, living at the same time). This Charles had a 
son, Philip II. He married “ Bloody ” Mary and she died, 
and he wanted to marry her sister Elizabeth and sent 
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the Armada which we talked of two weeks ago. You 
remember I told you thatthe boys in the school at Eton 
had some beams from the Spanish ships that were taken 
and made into posts for their school-room. 

This period uf Francis, Charles, and Henry was be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth century, that is, from 
1500 to 1550. Now let us see what happened next. 
Francis died, and his son, Henry IIL., ruled and fought 
with Charles and his son, Philip II. He made a peace 
with the latter in order that he might prosecute the 
Protestants in France. His wife was Catherine de 
Medici, an Italian woman, and if there ever was a cruel, 
treacherous creature, in this beautiful world, she was 
the worst. Some have said she was a Catholic, but it 
seems more probable she was destitute of any religious 
convictions of any kind. She loved power and to at- 
tain this she would take any means. 

Henry and Catherine—now you see the meaning of 
the monogram; there is an H,a C,a D,and an M. 
Henry and Catherine de Medici. Yes, this Catherine 
was a wicked, cruel, treacherous creature; when it 
seemed to aid her purposes she encouraged the Hugue- 
nots; when it seemed to suit her purposes better she 
incited the Catholics to massacre them, It is believed 
she made more trouble than any other woman this world 
ever contained. She surrounded herself with beautiful 
and vivacious young women, and induced them to be- 
guile men she wished to use or put out of the way. 

Her son, Francis II., succeeded Henry II. (the Henry 
of the monogram) ; he was a mentally weak boy of six- 
teen when he became king ; while Dauphin—that is the 
name they gave to the king’s oldest son, he married 
Mary Stuart who became Mary Queen of Scots, and was 
beheaded by Elizabeth, you know. 

He did not live long, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Charles IX., and the country was still managed by the 
wicked Catherine. Then a war arose between the Hu- 
guenots and the Catholics which lasted eight years. 
You have heard about the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day; it occurred in Charles 1X.’s time, but was 
ordered by Catherine. A noted Protestant, Coligny, 
was greatly liked by Charles, and Catherine feared she 
would lose her-hold on the reins of power, and so she 
ordered every Protestant to be killed ; the massacre be- 
gan August 24, 1572, at midnight, and went on three 
days and nights. Probably 30,000 were killed. 

Charles lived but two years after the massacre, suffer- 
ing terrible remorse.’ His brother, Henry III., then 
was king ; still there was turmoil and war ; he granted 
the privilege of worshiping together to the Protestants 
and this angered the Catholics. You would think it 
would have been seen to be the true plan as we have it 
to let every man worship God as seems best to him ; 
but it took the world a long time to find out the best 
ways of doing things. 

The next king was Henry of Navarre, he became 
Henry IV.; he was a Protestant, but seeing what tur- 
moil would ensue he became a Catholic—that was just 
300 years ago. Thomas says he would not have turned 
Catholic. Perhaps not. But you must remember the 
Protestant religion is a branch of the old Catholic re- 
ligion, and if you read you will see that they are more 
alike than you think ; that is the doctrine or belief of 
each. 

This king was a man of ability; Catherine was no 
longer the ruler; he published a !aw called the Edict 
of Nantes, which gave the Huguenots practical freedom 
of worship. 

I began with Francis I., Charles V., and Henry VIII. 
on the stage, you remember. Who was Francis? 
Charles? Henry? Then Francis was followed by 
Henry II., and he had three sons: Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henry III. Whomarried Henry? Where was 
she from? Her character? What order did Charles 
IX. make? What about Mary Queen of Scots? Who 
followed these three weak sons of a wicked mother? 

Now the monogram will have a deep historical mean- 
ing to you. This is one of the immense advantages of 
going to school. 

Orange, N. J. 
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Correlation of Studies. 


By W. S. Sutton. 


Correlation, according to Webster, means “ reciprocal 
relation ; corresponding similarity of relation or law.” 
The Committee of Fifteen, accepting “reciprocal rela- 
tion” as the fundamental, unifying idea of the term 
correlation, discusses these four phases of the correla- 
tion of studies : 

1. That form of correlation which results in such an 
arrangement of topics and studies that the mutual re- 
lations of one topic with other topics, of one subject 
with other subjects, may be discovered and understood. 

No one questions, for example, that the terms, noun, 
common noun and proper noun are closely related, and 
that their relations with each other must be identified 
before any one of the terms can be thoroughly under- 
stood. It is evident that these relations can be most 
easily traced in studying the noun first and then its 
classes. 

The principle governing the order of topics in any 
study holds good with respect to the correlation of en- 
tire subjects. Many teachers, not realizing the rela- 
tions of language and grammar, not clearly discerning 
that language furnishes the facts with which the science 
of grammar is builded, fail to correlate these two sub- 
jects, because they reverse the natural order of presen- 
tation, language before grammar. 

2. That species of correlation which brings together 
at any stage of the pupil’s advancement representatives 
of all the great divisions of human learning. It is now 
generally conceded, that in such an arrangement the 
studies will be mutually helpful. This phase of correl- 
ation was not understood by the old-fashioned Delaware 
teacher, who uniformly refused to gracuate pupils from 
spelling to reading before they were able to spell cor- 
rectly hundreds of sesquipedalian words and even the 
supreme test word, ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-te-tat and-a- 
bus-que. 

3. That kind of correlation that gives to the child 
such studies as are adapted to his mental powers and 
are conducive to the symmetrical development of those 
powers. The second phase of correlation seeks to 
furnish the pupil with information ; the third phase goes 
a step farther, cultivating vigor and symmetry of mind 
through the wise use of informational studies. By the 
second phase, the mind is informed ; by the third, it is 
formed. 

4. That form of correlation which develops insight 
into the civilization in which the pupil must live. This 
is Only a paraphrase of the old maxim, “zon schole, 
sed vite,” Every modern teacher believes that the all 
controlling purpose of the school is to fit the pupil for 
honorable and successful life, private, social, and civic. 

No conflict exists between the third and fourth phases 
of correlation, the former being the subjective, the latter 
the objective means for reaching the same result. If 
we could understand the human spirit as it really is, 
thoroughly comprehend its manifold powers, and realize 
its ever present needs, surely the subjects of study 
would be so correlated as to generate a most powerful 
and beneficial influence upon civilization. The history 
of education teaches that the practical psychologist, 
devoting himself to the study of mental needs, has ever 
been in advance of the statesman by whom the will of 
civilization, with respect to education, is formulated 
into law. It is likewise true, that whatever of civiliza- 
tion is perfectly adapted to the wants of man’s spiritual 
nature, is of a permanent character, and is sure to find 
its way in suitable form into the curriculum of the school. 
A perfect understanding of the psychology of man can- 
not be gained without a study of the civilization he has 
produced, and this civilization cannot be interpreted 
aright by man or angel without knowledge of the nature 
of the being by which it has been produced. 

Other phases of correlation cannot be mentioned 
within the short limits of this paper. Each phase is in 
harmony with the idea of reciprocal relation, and is 
reducible to one of the four phases treated by the Fif- 
teen. 
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SOME CONCLUDING STATEMENTS. 


Seeing relations is both the beginning and the end of 
wisdom. The remembering of ten thousand separate, 
isolated facts without any appreciation of their mutual 
relations is valueless, because the worth of each fact 
and its place in the universe of facts remain unknown, 
Only when facts are correlated do they possess interest 
or value. True correlation requires that the mutual 
relations be easy, not strained ; natural, not artificial ; 
genuine, not fanciful. 

The genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’ fur- 
nishes delight upon almost every page, because he 
reveals his knowledge of the natural relations existing 
between things of the physical and the spiritual world. 
In this paragraph he correlates dull things of two 
worlds, effectively disclosing the use of a class of people 
not to be despised : 

“What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be 
sure, at times! A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp 
does not bring more solace to our dazzled eyes than 
such a one to our minds.” 

It is only natural, rational correlation that is desirable 
in the science and the art of teaching. 

Houston, Texas. 


Paper read before the midwinter meeting of the Texas State Teachers” 
Association, 


Language and ‘Thought.’ 


“ Language is a mode of expression—a means ot com- 
municating thought, hence has value only as it is related 
to thought. The weakness in language teaching is the 
attempt to treat it as a thing by itself. All good lan- 
guage teaching involves also all good thought-teaching. 
Whatever enlarges thought should also enlarge vocabu- 
lary and nobility of expression. The process is double, 
and the two must go hand in hand, viz: (1) get ideas, 
(2) connect these with appropriate words. The aim is 
to beget in the child the habit of regarding all new in- 
come of knowledge as a thing to be set forth in expres- 
sion. 

“ Sense training 1s the source of ideas, hence work in 
observation and experiment lies at the basis of language 
teaching. Ideas secured in this way are to be associated 
with suitable words. These ideas are to grow continu- 
ously in clearness, comprehensiveness, and richness. 

“They do this by repeated observation, association, 
and application—hence, observe, associate, and apply. 

“ The teaching of English appeals to us in many forms 
——¢. g. spelling, reading, writing, language-lessons, (so- 
called) composition, grammar, and literature. All are 
forms of language work, however, the fundamental ele- 
ment in it all is the composing process—/, ¢. the ability 
to think in good English. All other forms contribute to 
this end—they have this for their aim. The silent in- 
fluence of good literature in furnishing ideals in language 
and enlarging vocabulary is usually under-estimated. 
More important yet are the ideals in language which 
the teacher must furnish in her own expression. It is 
worth while that the teacher should have abundant faith 
in these two sources of ideals. In general, language 
work divides itself into two sections, (2) constructive 
work, which deals with language as an object, (4) com- 
posing work, which deals with language in the concrete 
—-both are important in a course of training, but they 
are not of equal importance. One is an aim and out- 
come, the other is an aid to this end. ’Tis worth while 
to get clearly in mind that the outcome, the aim toward 
which all objective study of language tends is compos- 
ing ability. 

“ Held clearly in mind this aim will keep the construc- 
tive work in close touch with the composing work, 
When divorced from this aim, it drops into lifeless, joy- 
less, mechanical drudgery—devoid of thought it insults 





*From an address by Supt. Elson, of West Superior, Wis., intended to 
pave the way for a new method of teaching grammar. Mr. Elson’s plan 
is to connect the study of language with thought, and he has already pre- 
pared a synopsis to cover two first grades. Part of Supt. Elson’s lecture is aS 
follows : 
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the intelligence of the child and he rebels against it. 
The reason the so-called language and graminar lessons 
in the average school are worse than worthless, is be- 
cause they have no thought in them—they are empty. 
The test of a language lesson is whether or not it has a 
thought behind it that 1s worthy of the child’s thinking. 

“ All language work, therefore, has for its purpose, 
aim, end, composing ability. 

“Composing is a distinct process of the mind. It is 
the mind’s effort at self expression. It has to do with 
the arrangement and expression of ideas. This proposes 
ideas, facts, relations, etc., which constitute the raw 
material of the composing act. 

“ The raw material is to be worked over, #.¢., organized 
in accordance with a certain purpose. 

“To compose, therefore, is to arrange and express 
what one knows onatheme. But it involves the attend- 
ant element of impulse and purpose. Impulse leads to 
spontaneity, while purpose leads to orderly arrange- 
ment. Both are important. With little children, im- 
pulse is the inspiration of the moment. Itis the natural 
pleasure of self-expression and the vital element in all 
composing. Impulse is to be lifted into the realm of 
definite purpose. This calls for high art in the teacher. 
Too much emphasis or impulse fails to realize orderly 
treatment, while too much emphasis on purpose results 
in cold, formal composition, devoid of spontaneity and 
therefore of little worth. Compositions to have value 
must have spontaneity ; but as the child advances he 
must become more thoughtful in his composing, 7. ¢., 
must be dominated by purpose. Too much writing 
from formal outlines kills spontaneity and stifles power. 
In general, the tendency is to write too little under the 
inspiration of the moment, z. ¢., under temporary-of- 
fered motives and too much from outline. How to es- 
tablish in the child the appropriate degrees of impulse 
and purpose is the essential difficulty in composing 
teaching. Two kinds of practice will be of service 
here. (1) Frequent practice in composing under the 
inspiration of the moment, #. ¢., under various kinds of 
temporary interests of the children. (2) Practice in 
writing longer and more formal compositions, requiring 
richer and fuller knowledge of the subject, and follow- 
ing more or less definite outlines, but at less’ frequent 
intervals. The first, aiming at spontaneous efforts, will 
yield rich gems in narration and description, and will 
give a ready command of English and an easy and 
graceful style of expression ; while the second will show 
more reflection, less spontaneity, and a more orderly 
sequence of topics in which purpose appears as the con- 

rolling force. This does not mean that spontaneity is 

not to be sought in the more formal composition, in- 
deed, it is always a vital test of merit in a composition 
—its absence means failure. 

“In a general way one exercise per week of the first 
kind occupying the regular language period of that ses- 
sion will not be too much; while probably the more 
formal compositions should be prepared, one in two or 
three weeks—making in all probably fifteen during 
the year. 

“Unconscious at first, impulse and purpose are in 
time to become clearly conscious forces, the person 
able to produce and reproduce them for himself. They 
then cease to be external to the writer, and become 
vital, personal forces. In this condition the person no 
longer needs a teacher of composition, but the interests 
of life furnish the occasions and he sets his own pur- 
poses and creates his own impulses. He has become 
not only self-active, but self-directive, and is therefore 
an educated person. 

“That which distinguishes the artist teacher from 
the artless one is the ability to realize in the child the 
proper adjustment of these vital forces in the compos- 
ing act. This involves the question of interest—inspir- 
ation is born of interest in the theme. How to secure 
a genuine interest on the part of the children is the es- 
sential question. That which is the vital point in a!l 
instruction becomes, then, the fundamental requirement 
in composing. It is hardly possible to help at this point 
by suggestion, but the earnest teacher will somehow, in 
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some way, bring about the occasion, the suggestion, 
which touches some inherent interest in the child and 
the magic work is wrought—a genuine composition is 
the result. 

“ Finally, language is the result of culture—it is the 
mark of good breeding—its use is a habit. One’s lan- 
guage is always on exhibition. It cannot, like Sunday 
clothes, be put on and thrown off at will. No other 
subject in the school course approaches it in value. To 
get good results in English, isto have a good school. 
To fail here is, in a greater or lesser measure, to make 
a failure of the school.” 


rn 
“The Witness of the Teacher.” 


In the Atlantic Monthly for March will appear an art- 
icle by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, called “ The Witness of the 
Teacher.” The article is made up from a great mass 
of correspondence collected from teachers all over the 
country. The following interesting extracts are printed 
from advance sheets : 


POLITICAL SUPERVISION, 


“* Nowhere has there ever been, to my knowledge, so clear and 
forceful a presentation of the evils of subjecting schools to polit- 
ical officers who are nearly lowest in the scale of political prefer- 
ment, It is worst of all when not only city and state superintend- 
ents, but even normal school principals must look to politics for 
a continuance in office. As long as this lasts appointment can 
not be wisely made, tenure is not by merit, and the value to the 
community of every dollar of school money is greatly depreciated. 
The moral influence of such a system is wholly bad, not only up- 
on the community, but on every part of school work and on 
every person connected with it. It hurts the pupils most of all. 
The difference between a good and a fairly good teacher, to say 
nothing of a bad one, is incalculable, but, like all things of the 
soul, inappreciable to the general public. There are schools in 
my city, and other cities in my state, where I should prefer two 
years of schooling for a child of mine to four years in another 
school where the public makes little or no discrimination, The 
reforms needed, in my judgment, are, that the power of appoint- 
ment and also of removal be given into competent and responsible 
hands: that school boards be elected on tickets at large; that 
with advancement up the grades should go increase of pay, per- 
manence and dignity, but that good teachers in all grades should 
be paid more than poor teachers in any grade; that there be a 
great but gradual increase of special teaching as pupils pass up 
the grades ; that the selection of text-books be placed in expert 
and uncorruptible hands ; and, finally, that the functions of for- 
mal examinations be greatly reduced. 


A TRIBUTE TO FEMALE TEACHERS, 


“Mr. Hewes has shown that the average salary of the Amer- 
ican teacher, counting fifty-two weeks to the year, is $5.67 per 
week for such male teachers as remain in the ranks, and $4.67 
for female teachers. ‘ As a partial index of the disposition of our 
population to our public school system” this is not reassuring. 
The highest average salary, according to the report of the com- 
missioner of education, is $1,181 per year in Massachusetts, and 
the lowest $213 per year in North Carolina. ‘‘ The average pay 
of teachers in our public schools furnishes them with the sum of 
$5 a week for all their expenses.” In 1885 salaries were higher 
than they are now, but in 1889 the average salaries of American 
teachers were lower, so that, on the whole, we are just now im- 
proving. The $95,000,000 spent in this country for teachers in 
the public schools every year must be divided among 368,000 
esadhetn,~aneee than twice as many as in any other country of 
the world. 

“ Although these figures take no account of the fact that many 
rural teachers are engaged in other vocations a large part of the 
year, they are appalling enough. And the reason for the dis- 
placement of male by female teachers, until in many parts of the 
country the former seemed doomed to extinction isapparent. At 
present, the American. school ‘system as a whole owes its high 
quality in no small measure to the noble character, enthusiasm, 
and devotion of women who make teaching not only a means of 
livelihood, but in addition thereto a mission service of love for 
their work and for children. To increase this love is to increase 
the best part of their services, and to diminish it is to degrade it 
to mere drudgery and routine. As the culture of women grad- 
ually rises, it becomes more and more evident how unjust have 
been the discriminations against them in this field, where in high- 
er and higher grades of school work their services are becoming 
no less valuable than men’s. 


UNTRAINED TEACHERS, 
“It is well known that many young men teach as a makeshift 
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for a few years, with no thought of making teaching a life work. 
They do so to pay college debts or get money to study further, 
or to acquire the means for entering one of the other professions. 
Other statistics have shown that nearly one-third of the teachers 
in many sections of the country change their vocation every year. 
The fact that so small a fraction of the teachers in the public 
schools have had any normal or professional training shows, also, 
how few regard it as a life work. Of the $95,000,000 paid for 
salaries of teachers for 15,000,000 children in this country, a large 
proportion is thus spent upon untrained and unskilled teachers 
who have little interest in making their work professional. No 
business could ever succeed or was ever conducted on such prin- 
ciples, and when we reflect that the ‘ prentice hand’ is here tried 
upon human flesh, blood, and souls the waste in all these respects 
is appalling. Those who claim that teaching can be learned only 
by experience are in part right, but even the school of experience 
1s wretchedly inadequate in this country. Moreover, cn the whole, 
it is the best teachers who leave. Here we are far behind other 
countries. It is only when a teacher has mastered the details of 
government and method that good work can be done.” 


Dr. Hall’s paper will furnish food for serious thought. 


>» 
Demonstration of the Seasons. 


If the experiment is to be made in the daytime the room must 
be well darkened. The pupils should have previously become 
acquainted with the position of the north star. Something to 
represent this star may be placed on the wall of the room at 
about the proper elevation. Seat the class in a circle leaving a 
central space of at least eight feet in diameter. In the center of this 
place a lamp on a small table, to represent the sun. Havea 
pupil carry a globe and march around the lamp to represent the 
annual revolution of the earth. After a few times around have 
the pupil stop on the north side of the circle and call attention to 
the fact that the north pole of the earth always points toward the 
north star. Then require the pupil to carry the earth in its orbit 


keeping his face and the north pole of the earth toward the north 
star. 
A board aé is to be clamped to the table. 


Now substitute part of the apparatus as described below : 
The board 
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cd is five or six feet long, according to the requirements of the 
lantern lens. Through a wooden wheel, e, which is six or eight 
inches in diameter, a screw pivots the board cd on to ad, The 
globe is then fastened to a wooden block, /, which is screwed to 
the board cd. As this board is turned about on its pivot at e, the 
base of the globe, /, is constantly turned to keep the pole of the 
globe pointing toward the north star. The ordinary lamp may 
be at first set on the board at ¢, to represent the sun. The 
shadows will show faintly on the globe. Now propose to the 
class that we darken the sun on all sides, but that toward the 
earth, so that we may see more clearly just how it shines on the 
earth. Substituting the magic lantern for the sun will then seem 
the natural expedient. Then the shadows on the globe will be 
very sharp. Start with the board cd pointing toward the north. 
Place a small paper wad on the part of North America where we 
now live. Have a pupil revolve the globe slowly on its axis from 
left over toward the right, and have the class notice whether the 
paper wad travels through a greater distance of darkness or light. 
The longer night will be very apparent. At what time of year is 
that? Yes, winter. Propose to call it December. Put a small 
paper wad on the globe at g, just at the edge of the shadow. 
Then turn the board cd on its axis to the left or west, at right 
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angles to the first position, having one of the pupils turn the 
block # to keep the earth’s pole toward the north star all the way, 
Then notice that the sunlight goes beyond g. The sun is coming 
northward. Revolve cd another quarter way around the circle, 
having a pupil keep the earth’s pole carefully toward the north 
star, The sun now shines way beyond g. The paper wad that 
represents us on North America now travels through far more 
light than darkness in the daily revolution of the globe. There is 
midsummer. When the board cd is turned at right angles again, 
or to the third quarter, the sunlight will be seen to creep south- 
ward onthe globe. The board cd being brought back to its 
starting point, the sun’s light will be found to again reach only as 
far north as g, and our spot on North America will again have a 
long night. Repeat this revolution of the earth about the sun by 
quarters till the observations above mentioned are fully noted by 
the class, Then have the globe revolve about the sun naming 
each month, and noticing the sunlight as it creeps northward for 
the first six months, and then southward for the remainder of the 
year. In daily meteorological observations the class should be 
noting the progress of the real sun. The lantern and globe 
apparatus may be brought out from time to time for comparison. 

With older pupils this apparatus may be made to illustrate 
much more. How on March 23, to an observer at the north 
pole the sun seems to travel around the horizon, and from day 
to day mount higher, etc., may be shown much more realistically 
than by diagrams or by any globe furniture. The mystic ecliptic 
will flash out vividly. The earth’s zones will appear as realities. 
Some certain progress toward the attaining of geographical and 
astronomical concepts will have been made. 


FREDERICK B, RIGGS, M. A. 
Santee Agency Normal School, Neb. 


, 
Correspondence. 


1, What is the indebtedness of the United States, Austria-Hungary, and 
Great Britain? 2, Name the members of the president’s cabinet. 
E 





1. United States, $1,717,481,779.90 ; Austria-Hungary, $2,866,- 
339,539; Great Britain, $3,350,719,563. 2. Secretary of state, 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts ; secretary of the treasury, John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky ; secretary of war, Daniel S. Lamont, of 
New York; attorney-general, Judson Harmon, of Ohio; post- 
master-general, William L. Wilson, of West Virginia; secretary 
of the navy, Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama; secretary of the in- 
terior, Hoke Smith, of Georgia; secretary of agriculture, J. Ster- 
ling Morton, of Nebraska. 





Is it a fact that the stone taken by Edward I, from Scotland is still used 
in the coronation ceremonies in England? This has been scouted by a 
Scotchman and termed a myth. MYERS ALDON. 

Dayton. 


It is no myth. Edward made all the Scotch noblemen swear 
fealty to him, thus uniting the two kingdoms. And to show that 
the Scotch kingdom had come to an end he carried off to London 
the royal regalia and the Stone of Scone upon which the Scotch 
kings had been crowned from time out of memory. The Scotch 
believed this was the stone on which Jacob had slept at Bethel, 
relying on legends to this effect. This stone was taken to West- 
minster Abbey and there made to form the seat of a throne chair 
which to this day is used in the coronation ceremonies of English 
sovereigns. This inscription is on it: 

‘* Should fate not fail, where e’er this stone be found 
The Scots shall monarch of that realm be crowned.” 


James VI. of Scotland was crowned on this stone, becoming 
King James I. of England. 





Who are the Uitlanders referred to in dispatches from the South African 
colony. Iam always glad to get a copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL which 
my teacher takes ; we are called on to state interesting things and I find the 
best things in it. M, HARTSHORN, a grammar school pupil. 


The Dutch are the governing parties in the Transvaal ; but the 
gold mines bring a great many foreigners there—mainly English; 
these the Dutch call Uitlanders meaning outlanders—or people 
from outside. 
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Letters. 


Higher Ideals. 


A recent writer on education said : “ Given Aristotle 
and he produced Alexander ;’’ as much as to say, “Go 
thou and do likewise.” He might have shown, too, that 
the example of Alexander inspired Cesar, and that of 
Cesar inspired Napoleon. 

Surely, if Aristotle was responsible for these monsters 
or any one of them, it would have been better for the 
world had he died in the cradle. This tendency to 
deify crowned or titled malefactors is a legacy handed 
down from effete scholasticism. This deplorable spirit 
tainting modern civilization is a relic of paganism—a 
shade of idolatry. 

Alexander was not to blame. The miserable wretch 
was born with abnormal criminal tendencies. He lived 
in a barbarous age, became a robber, drunkard, murder- 
er, and died of delirium tremens. History says he was 
a genius. So isa hyena, else howcould it get its prey ? 
In truth, Alexander possessed not genius, but that low 
cunning common to the snake and the devil. 

It is lamentable as remarkable that teachers will hold 
up as shining examples of greatness the most treacher- 
ous criminals of all time. 

Monstrous ideals distort one’s notions of life. The 
child is often led to infer that heroism is the taking of 
many lives, and murder the taking of a few. We need 
higher ideals. The magnitude of murder cannot become 
great enough to make it heroic. Nor is the soldier 
necessarily a hero. Any one can face gleaming bayo- 
nets and belching cannon, when the band is playing and 
a nation stands ready to applaud, but it takes a higher 
heroism—a sublimer courage—to defend, in life’s battle, 
the poor and down-trodden, and to face public opinion 
and public scorn. Men who would stand firm as the 
Rock of Gibraltar before ten thousand pointed rifles 
would cower and quake before as many pointed fingers. 

Portage, Pa, Wit. Scorr. 


The Old and the New. 


It is often said in my hearing that the teaching forty 
or fifty years ago was more thorough than it is now, 
that too many things are taught. I was in a district 
school from 1840 to 1850 and know about the methods 
used, and I say from all that sort of procedure called 
teaching, good Lord deliver us. 1 learned to spell, read, 


write and cipher, the grammar definitions, to bound the 
states and give their capitols, chief towns and rivers, 
and also locate a good many geographical names. 

1. As to spelling. I learned to spe!l orally, but it was 
We had no 


not all gained at the school, I can tell you. 
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intellectual exercises other than spelling and the multi- 
plication table, so we gave our attention to them at 
home. I often “stumped” a boy who worked with me 
on the farm to say all the multiplication table, but it 
was a mechanica/ affair, like so much Greek. The mean- 
ing of the words we spelled we never knew ; there were 
but few of them we used in writing. 

2. Reading. We “read around,” of course at school, 
but that did not teach us to read. We read and read at 
home, we borrowed books and read. It was the thous- 
sand and one readings out of school that made mea 
reader. 

3. I did not learn to write decently at school ; the 
bad habits I contracted there clung to me for twenty- 
five years. 

4. I learned the tables, how to do sums, etc., but got 
very little knowledge of arithmetic at the district school. 
Most of my skill in doing sums I acquired from older 
pupils ; it is not to be put to the teacher's credit. 

5. Parsing I learned but little of ; over the definition of 
noun, etc., I spent three years. A great deal of time I 
say for the small amount I had to show. Parsing I 
learned at an academy. 

6. Geography was limited to boundaries and capitals. 
I did learn where most of the names belonged as Berlin, 
Cordova, Herat; it was done in this way: We played 
itas a game that one should give a name the other 
could not find. Oh! many were the hours we so spent 
and delightfully, too—because it was f/ay. 

For more than ten years of attendance at the district 
school I had little to show, and the main reason was, 
those chosen as teachers were wholly incompetent, be- 
ing usually farm hands who wanted to make some 
money. Howcould schools, taught by such people, pro- 
duce the wonderful results claimed? The answer is, 
they did not. As I look back on the district school I 
feel that what I learned, I mainly learned at nome and 
from my companions. 

Do the boys and girls at fifteen now, read as well 
as did the boys and girls of fifteen then ? 

I have taken a great deal of pains to examine the 
work done in the district schools to-day ; it is not what 
it should he, but it is a great advance over what it was 
twenty-five years ago. The great advance is in this: 
there is a reality now under the students’ feet, In the old 
days it was a repetition of words. The pupil now is 
shown a hat, and the word hat; he learns to read about 
things he absolutely sees, He writes about insects, 
birds, leaves, etc., things he sees and handles. He 
spells words that represent things he handles. (I used 
to spell “ inextricability,” etc.) His geography begins at 
the school-house and widens out. He 1s set to read 
books of travel, biography ; his reading is supervised by 
the teacher. Nature study that is not understood is 
pursued to give him subjects of thought—the material 
about which he is to think, write, and spell. As to 
arithmetic, that is taught in a far superior 
manner. 

On the whole, we have great occasion to be 
thankful the old district school has passed 
away. 

They had a war in Ireland because a law 
was passed that they should no longer plough 
by lashing the plough to the horse’s tail. 
There are some there, probably who mourn 
those good old days 

Tiffin, E. MARSHALL. 


» 


I regard THE JOURNAL as the best educational paper 
in the United States. It is thoroughly in touch with the 
latest developments in the field of education. 

Coffeyville, Kan. Supt S. A. HARBOURT. 


Next week’s issue wiil be the first of the 
“Monthly Method*Numbers,” which will contain 
all the} articles, devices, exercises, etc., con- 
tained in the March number of THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, together with a valuable chart 
supplement of hibernating animals. 
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N. E. A. Meets at Buffalo, July 3-11. 


(NATIONAL COUNCIL, JULY 3-7. GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 
JULY 7-11.) 

The executive committee are pleased to announce the success- 
ful issue of negotiations with the various railway associations, 
and their final action selecting Buffalo as the place of meeting, 
July 3-11, 1896. 

The Trunk Line Passenger Association, including lines east of 
Buffalo, grants one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 (member- 
ship fee), with limitation of tickets for return to July 15. While 
this limitation is unusual and far from satisfactory, the commit- 
tee decided that all interests of the association would be best 
served by accepting it. 

The Central Traffic Association,including lines west of Buffalo, 
authorizes the same rates and ticket conditions as have been 
granted in former years, viz., one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 
(membership fee), with extension of tickets, on the deposit plan, 
to September 1. The committee are especially indebted to the 
Central Traffic Association not only for preserving the same rates 
and ticket conditions as have heretofore been granted; but for 
their efforts to secure similar terms from other passenger associa- 
tions. 

The Eastern committee of the Western Lines Association, in- 
cluding territory between Chicago and Missouri river points, 
grants the same rates and ticket conditions as the Central Traffic 
association except that tickets are limited for return to 30 days 
ftom date of sale. It is hoped that arrangements may yet be 
made to secure throughout the territory of the Western Lines as- 
sociation the same extension of tickets for return as is granted by 
the Central Traffic association, viz.,to September 1. Favorable 
action by other passenger associations is assured at an early date. 

It is believed that the decision of the executive committee will 
meet with the general approval and hearty co-operation of all of- 
ficers, active members, and others who are interested in the meet- 
ing for 1896. The advantages of Buffalo as a place for meeting 
are set forth in circular No, 1. It will readily appear that the 
place chosen offers unusual opportunities to Western teachers de- 
siring to visit the East for the summer, since very low excursion 
rates will be made from Buffalo to Eastern points. It is doubtful 
if so favorable opportunities will ever again be offered. 

The department officers are expected to press to early comple- 
tion the programs for which they are respectively responsible. 
State directors and managers are urged to act promptly in com- 
pleting their plans of organization for the Buffalo meeting. It is 
suggested that they should not fail to call to their aid the newly 
created active members in each state, and, through some form of 
organization, secure their active co-operation. 

The educational press of the country have expressed a cordial 
willingness to co-operate with the officers in publishing informa- 
tion as to plans, programs, etc.; for this reason it has been de- 
cided that no “ official bulletin” will be issued. It is advised that 
all newspapers be used as extensively as is consistent with the 
generous courtesy uniformly extended to educational interests. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, NEWTON C. DOUGHERTY, 

Secretary N. E. A. President N. E. A. 
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Venezula in 1793. 


Just now when so much is being said regarding the boundary 
lines, these facts will be of interest to teachers and — 

An old text-book on geography, published in 1793, has been 
found in Plainfield, Ind. The title page of the book shows it to 
be, “ The American Universal Geography, or a view of the pres- 
ent state of all empires, kingdoms, states, and republics in the 
known world and of the United States in particular, illustrated 
with maps of the countries describec, by A. Doolittle, N. H.” 

A few extracts are given relating to Venezuela and Dutch Guiana 

The following text copied from page 658 of the book may not 
prove uninteresting at this time when so much is being said 
about Venezuela and Dutch Guiana. 

“Dutch America—Surrinam, or Dutch Guiana. This province, 
the only one belonging to the Dutch on the continent of America, 
is situated between 5 and 7 degrees north latitude, having the 
mouth of the Orinoco and the Atlantic on the north ; Cayenne, 
east; Amazonia, south; and Terra Firma west. The Dutch 
claim the whole coast from the mouth of the Orinoco to the 
river Marowyne, on which are situated their colonies of Esse- 
quibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surrinam. The latter begins with 
the river Surrinam, and ends with the Marowyne, including a 
length of coast of 120 miles, 

“History—this colony was first possessed by the French as 
early as the year 1630 or 1640, and was abandoned by them on 
accou t of its unhealthy climate. In the year 1650 it was taken 
up by some Englishmen, and in 1662 a charter was granted by 
Charles II, 

“ About this time it was considerably augmented by the settle- 
ment of a number of Jews, who had been driven out of Cayenne 
and the Brazils, whose descendants (with other Jews) compose at 
present on half of the white inhabitants of the colony and are 
allowed great privileges. In 1667, it was taken by the Dutch, and 
the English having got possession about the same time of the 
then Dutch colony of New York, each party retained its conquest, 
most of the English planters retiring to Jamaica, leaving their 
slaves bebind them, whose language is still English, but so 
corrupted as not to be understood at first by Englishmen. 

“ Spanish America—Terra Firma or, Castile Del Oro. Length 
1,400. Breadth, 700 miles, Between 60 degrees and 82 degrees 
north latitude. Bounded north by the Atlantic ocean, here called 
the North sea; east, by the same ocean and Surrinam ; south, by 
Amazonia and Peru; west, by the Pacific ocean. 

“It is divided into Terra Firma proper or, Darien, Carthagena, 
St.Martha, Venezuela, Comana, Paria, New Grenada, and Popayan. 

“The principal rivers are the Darien, Chagre, Santa Maria 
Conception, and Orinoco. The peculiarities of this last named 
river requires a particular description. : 

“It was Columbus who, in 1498, first discovered the Orinoco, 
the borders of which have since been named Spanish 
Guiana. This great river takes its rise among the Cordeleras 
mountains, and is said to discharge itself into the ocean by forty 
openings, after it hath been increased throughout an immense 
tract by the afflux of a prodigious number of rivers more or less 
considerable.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


It is fitting that the approaching Horace Mann cen- 
tennial should be celebrated in every American schoo: 
to impress upon the people anew the obligations in- 
volved in the education of their children. Suggestions 
as to programs for suitable exercises will be given in 
later numbers of THE JouRNAL. Extracts from the 
most important addresses and writings of Horace Mann 
will be found in every issue, beginning with the present 
one, up to the date of the anniversary. 

What does the National Educational Association pro- 
pose to do? It certainly ought to give at least one 
session to appropriate exercises in honor of Horace 
Mann, THE JOURNAL would like to hear from readers 
who can suggest good programs for this event. 





No one expects Mr. Charles S. Thornton, of the Chi- 
cago board of education, to put aside personal spite 
and prejudice and panegyrize the work of the Cook 
County normal school. He is not the man to do that. 
But there is absolutely no excuse for his seizing upon 
every opportunity to hurl all sorts of insulting charges 
at Colonel Parker, without a scintilla of evidence to 
support them. At a recent meeting of the board of 
education he indulged in particularly venomous attacks. 
The rebuke with which his most insulting utterances 
were received did not disturb him in the least; on the 
contrary, he seemed to derive edification therefrom, 
With characteristic lack of tact he derided those who 
participated in the hissing as claquers brought to the 
meeting by the management of the normal school. In 
short, he left no penumbra of doubt, that he is utterly 
unfit to continue to serve the city of Chicago as guar- 
dian of her educational interests. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The trial of the men implicated in the Jameson raid begun in 
the capital of the Transvaal. —-The Canadian parliament unani- 
mously adopts resolutions declaring loyality to Great Britain —— 
Leaders of the movement for the changing of the capital of 
Nicaragua from Managua to Leon arrested.——Financial ex- 
perts declare that the great success of the government loan means 
a business revival Many towns in New Jersey suffer severely 
from the storm.——The New York chamber of commerce asks 
the legislature to restrict the erection of tall buildings——A bill 
under consideration in Congress for the construction of a cable 
to Japan.—— Death of William H.English,who ran for vice-presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket in 1880; also of Brig.-Gen. John 
Gibbon, a gallant Union general and the author of “ The Artiller- 
‘st's Manual.”——-The queen’s speech to parliament expresses a 
hope that the Venezuela boundary controversy will speedily be 
brought to a close.——The whole east coast of Newfoundland 
blocked with ice.——An optical invention is reported that enables 
the eye to see through anything that the Roentgen rays can 
pierce ——The resolution for the acknowledgment of the belliger- 
ency of Cuba is made a special order in the U. S. senate. 





NOTE. 

The conclusion of the series of articles on “ Educative 
Instruction,” by Professor Rein, will appear next week. 
Those who wish the complete series in pamphlet form 
should write at once to the publishers, E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


A first visit to Florida produces dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. Accounts of the country given by 
visitors leave out features that one is sure to see. Our 
reading and our imagination have conjured up a coun- 
try that does not exist. The flatness of the land, the 
monotony of the pine forests, the lack of imagined 
flowers, the negro dwellings on the outskirts of the 
towns, the many cheap unpainted buildings,impress one 
unfavorably. It may demand several visits to cause 
the effect of this dissatisfaction to disappear. 

The land is flat, for from Richmond to Cape Sable 
there are a thousand miles that once lay under the sea 
—it is an ancient sea-beach. The pine trees lack that 
beautiful variety found in a Northern forest. Flowers 
cannot be expected in the winter time. The negro 
dwellings on the outskirts are unattractive and often 
repulsive, the houses are not painted as smoothly and 
frequently as at the North. 

The visitor, too, must reflect that he is in a country 
where the climate, the habits, and the customs are dif- 
ferent from his own. Many fail, on their first visit to 
England,to derive pleasure from seeing an old structure 
like Conway castle; they ask why it is not putin re- 
pair; they would have Westminster Abbey recon- 
structed if they could. They compare everything with 
their own brand-new country, and would have all others 
made on the same pattern. 

Florida is to be visited mainly for its superb climate ; 
it is the Italy of America. It is essentially a new coun- 
try ; it was scarcely known before the late war; it is 
but sparsely settled ; its settlers must confine them- 
selves to raising mainly tropical productions, It can- 
not produce wheat and corn, like the great Northwest, 
and thus growrapidly wealthy. The tide of emigration 
does not set southward ; those that come here have 
usually tried other portions of the country first. 

The severe weather of last winter proved astaggering 
blow to Florida. The trees were loaded with several 
million dollars worth of oranges; the fall of the tem- 
perature to twenty-eight degrees for forty-eight hours 
produced indescribable disappointment; all the work 
of the year came to naught. A visit at this time will 
exhibit the once beautiful orange groves in an unat 
tractive aspect ; this must be taken into account. 

For many reasons the usual tide of travel has not 
made its appearance in Florida; another great source 
of profit has thus failed; misfortunes do not seem to 
come alone. 

The visit of the superintendents has greatly inter- 
ested’the Jacksonville people. The board of trade has 
taken charge of the general arrangements. Major 
Russell, the former state superintendent of schools, was 
selected as the orator for the occasion, but he has been 
summoned away by death, and another voice will be 
heard. How delighted he would have been to have 
greeted theassociation. How eloquent his words would 
have been! There is nct a living educational man who 
could speak with his force and fluency. 


There will be plenty of room at the hotels and board- 
ing-houses of Jacksonville for all who desire to attend 
this meeting ; rates will be moderate, from $1 to $3 per 
day. 

The weather there is delightful ; the thermometer, 
with the windows wide open, stands at seventy-two de- 
grees. A. M. K, 
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N. E. A. Proceedings of 1895. 


The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
meeting of the National Educational Association, held 
at Denver, Colorado, in the summer of 1895, has just 
come to hand, It is a bulky volume of over 1100 
Pages. 

The most interesting part is probably the report of 
the memorable Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, particularly pages 343-350 containing 
abstracts of the discussions of the Committee of 
Fifteen’s report on the “Correlation of Studies in Ele- 
mentary Education.” These discussions should be read 
by every educator who is at all interested in the debate 
now going on between Dr. Harris and his followers and 
the advocates of the Herbartian principle of “correla- 
tion.” 

The papers read at the Denver meeting are printed 
in full. Many of them, no doubt, are worth the space 
they take up in the volume, but the majority ought to 
have been boiled down. In this busy age one ought 
not to be expected to wade through a mass of cant and 
meaningless phrases to get at the real substance of a 
speaker’s arguments. The N. E. A. could well afford to 
appropriate a few hundred dollars annually to have its 
contributions properly edited. Why not appoint a board 
of qualified editors to do this work? It certainly is im- 
possible for one person to do it properly. The present 
volume, if carefully edited, would not contain more 
than about 400 pages. To be sure, many speakers 
would not like to bave their beautifully decorated pro- 
ductions shorn of all the tinsel and other flimsy append- 
ages. But the report certainly is not to be a mere 
monument to put on the shelf as a dust-collector. The 
reader is the only one to be considered in the matter. 

The discouraging size of the volume for 1895 will 
drive away many who would have cheerfully paid two 
dollars for a less bulky book if they had the assurance 
that every sentence was of some distinct value. Let 
the managers of the N, E. A. take this matter under 
immediate consideration. A volume of 1100 pages 
ought never again to be sent out. 

The report of the International Congress on Educa- 
tion in 1893 would have covered almost 2,500 pages if 
the pruning knife had not been used. The writer, who 
assisted Dr, Calkins in the editing of several depart- 
ments of that work, remembers several papers whose 
length was reduced more than one-half, while others, 
which were strung along in such a way that cutting was 
impossible, were simply condensed. One eminent psy- 
chologist presented a manuscript of over 70 pages, of 
which, when sent to the printer, only 23 were left. In 
fact, it would not have been difficult to cut it down still 
more, if time could have been found for another revision. 

As an expurgated edition of the present report is 
hardly to be hoped for, the educator who wishes to ob- 
tain the really excellent contributions in it will have to 
buy a copy with rubbish and all, and mark the papers 
that, after a cursory reading, will appeal tohim as worthy 
of a careful study. 

The list of life and active members of the N. E. A. 
arranged by states, classes, and years of continuous an- 
nual membership must have cost Secretary Shepard a 
great deal of labor. It affords really interesting read- 
ing, showing as it does the strength of the association. 
The names of nearly all educators of prominence in this 
country are found among the number. Three Cana. 
dians are included: Inspectur James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto ; Vice-Prin. S. B. Sinclair, of the normal school 
of Ottawa; and Mrs. Mareau Hughes, superintendent 
of kindergartens, Toronto, 

Secretary Shepard intends to issue a revised and en- 
larged list in the near future. Those who can aid him 
to collect the necessary information should do so at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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Educational Activity in Gotham. 


NEw YORK City.—At the meeting of the committee on in- 
struction the question of the appointment of two new assistant 
superintendents came up. There are several candidates men- 
tioned for the vacancies, one of whom will be chosen from out- 
side the city. Some of the names before the committee are Supt. 
Marble, formerly of Worcester, Mass.; Supt. Blodgett, of Syra- 
cuse; Dr. T. S. O’Brien, principal of school No. 18; Dr. John T, 
McGuire, principal of No 35; Dr. Joseph F. Taylor, of No. 87; 
Mr. Philip H. Grunenthal, of No. 79; Dr. John H. Davis, of No, 
66, Kingsbridge, and Prin. Seth Stewart, of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer is also spoken of for this position by 
his friends, especially since his address before the Public Educa- 
tion society on the Teachers’ Manual. 

Dr. Shimer showed that the New York schools have been con- 
ducted according to the most advanced principles of pedagogy, 
and on established lines. In 1887 he used the Teachers’ Manual, 
in an address before the University Convocation in Albany, to 
show that the gist of the whole subject was already incorporated 
into the New York school system. Although the manuals are 
prepared especially for the New York teachers, they are in great 
demand by progressive teachers all over the country. 

The committee of instruction finds its hands full to find eligi- 
ble teachers ; the opening of new schools and increased attend- 
ance having exhausted the supply from the eligible list, so that the 
board cannot find teachers to fill positions. On recommendation 
of the committee the board adopted a substitute for section 58, 
subdivision 7, ot the by-laws. The substitute, which is to be in 
force till May 1, 1896, provides that “ In case of a vacancy occur- 
ring by the death, resignation, removal, or marriage of a teacher, 
by which a class is left without instruction, a licensed teacher, as 
substitute, may be employed to instruct said class for thirty school 
days from the date of such vacancy, but no longer.” 

The public schools were closed on Wednesday, Feb. 12, in 
honor of Lincoln’s birthday. The public schools of Brooklyn 
were also closed. 

It is among the probabilities that the headquarters of the board 
of education may be moved up town. A plot cf ground has been 
purchased at Park avenue and 59th street, but this may or may 
not mean that this will be the location of the new building. 

President Maclay has set aside Saturday from ten A.M. to one 
P.M. as “at home” day to his teachers, at his office in the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Co. at Fifth Ave. and 27th St. The demands up- 
on his time necessitate this arrangement. 

The Pavey bill which was sent to the legislature by the board 
of education, provides that from and after June 30, 1896, the 
term of office of the present trustees of the common schools 
shall end and the said office be abolished, all power, authority 
and duties to devolve upon the commissioners of common schools 
then constituting the board of education. 

The following are the spring lectures to be given under the 
auspices of the New York Society of Pedagogy : 


Kant.—April 6, C. C. N. Y., Leader, H. W. Jameson. 

Botany.—April 13-June 1, C.C. N. Y., Leader, L. H. Hoys- 
radt. 

Arithmetic.—March 24, G. S. 27, Leader, E. A. Page. 

Music.—March 31-May 5, G. S. 27, Leader, A. T. Schauffler. 

Physiology.--May 12-May 19, G. S. 27, Leader, Dr. E. R. 
Birkins. 

Mineralogy.—May 26-June 2, G. S, 27, Leader, Dr. W. L. Et- 
tinger. 

Primary Drawing.—March 4, G. S, 27, Dr. J. P. Haney. 

Moral Instruction of Children—March 11 May 6, G.S. 27, 
Leader, J. W. Davis. 

The following course of lectures will be given at the Normal 
college : 

Wednesday, February 19.—Miss Lucy A. Yendes, “ The Old 
and New in our Profession.” 

Thursday, March 19.—-Edgar D. Shimer, “ Roman Education.” 

Wednesday, April 15.-- Emanuel M. Wahl, “ The New Educa- 
tion: Its Aims.” 

Thursday, May 21.--Edgar D. Shimer, “ Greek Education.” 

Wednesday, June 10.—Emanuel M. Wahl, “ The New Educa- 
tion: Its Results.” 

Col. Parker will address the society ; the date to be given later. 


Going to Florida. 


Next Sunday afternoon at 3:20 P. M., on the Florida Short Line 
Limited of the Southern Railway Piedmont Air Line, about one 
hundred school superintendents from New England and Eastern 
states leave New York to attend the national convention of school 
superintendents, which commences in Jacksonville, Feb. 18. The 
Southern Railway Piedmont Air Line are making special low 
rates for those attending the convention. 
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The Ainsworth Bill Again. 


The State Medical socjety, after reflecting upon the Ainsworth 
bill, have concluded that it is “an offense against science, an 
offense against art, and an offense against religion.” One physi- 
cian spoke of it as “‘ this widespread destruction of innocence.” 

While the matter of compulsory teaching of the evil effects of 
narcotics was pending in Massachusetts, very little was said 
either for or against it, but in New York the proposition was 
strongly denounced while before the legislature, and since the 
law has gone into effect criticisms as to its futility in reaching the 
desired end are many and bitter. 


Teachers Want More Salary. 


SyRACYsE, N. Y.—An organized movement is on foot among 
the teachers to obtain an increase in salaries. The male school 
principals ask for an increase from $1,600 to $1,800, and the 
female school principals want $1,000. The room teachers who 
receive $300 the first year, with an increase of $25. a year till 
$550 is reached, have asked for an increase of $50 a year for 
teachers who have seen less than five years’ service, and of $100 
per year for those who have been employed more than five years, 


What the Pupil Taught the Teacher. 


BROCKTON, MASS.—At a recent meeting of the Brockton 
Teachers’ Union, Supt. W. C. Bates, of Fall River, spoke on the 
subject, ‘“‘ What the Pupil Taught the Teacher.” 

Mr. Bates brought out the idea that the teacher must cultivate 
the individuality of the pupil, in order to make him self-reliant 
and self-confident. Entertainment should be made a feature of 
school life. Pupils chafe under restraint and the perplexities of 
the school-room more than usual, a few moments spent in some 
entertainment that will make them forget their perplexities will 
well repay the teacher. The work of the rest of the session will 
be taken hold of with renewed force. 








American Bachelors May Go to France. 


American students will henceforth have less difficulty than be- 
fore in gaining admission to French universities. A decree has 
passed the Conseil Supérieur de |’Instruction Publique opening 
the French faculties of science to foreigners on very advantageous 
conditions. 

This has been effected by the reforms of the licence-es-science, 
a degree which must be taken before the doctorate. American 
students have hitherto frequented Germany almost exclusively, 
because of the liberty the universities of that country offer in the 
choice of studies, in permitting a change of university and in re- 
quiring no examinations excepting when the student applies for a 

egree. 

The recent decree introduces all the best features of the Ger- 
man system into the French faculties of science. Hereafter a 
student will be admitted to these faculties on an American bach- 
elor’s degree, and will be permitted to choose his studies. After 
pursuing any scientific course a_ year, he can, if he wishes, apply 
for an examination in this branch, and if successful obtain a cer- 
tificat d’étude. 

The men who have been most active in accomplishing these 
reforms are M. Breal, of the Institute; M. Darboux, dean of the 
Paris Faculty of Science, and M. Laird, director genaral of higher 
instruction in France. 

An American branch committee has been formed under the 
presidency of Professor Simon Newcomb, of Washington. On 
its list are the names of Mr. William T. Harris, head of the 
United States bureau of education; the presidents of the Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and Columbia universities, the 
University of Michigan, Mr. E. R. L. Gould, Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, Mr. Andrew D. White, and others. 

The French degrees are open to women as well as to men. 
The foreign students will be able to pursue courses at the special 
schools as well as in the faculties. 


The Farmer’s Child. 


FREEPORT, ILL.—At the Farmers’ institute “The Farmer’s 
Child in the Public School” was discussed. County Superin- 
tendent Burton said that the farmer’s child does not lave a 
chance to secure an education, because of the money question. 
Farmers are taxed from 4 to 6 mills on the dollar for school pur- 
poses, while cities often make the rate 2 per cent. 

D.F. Thompson said that the school sentiment in some dis- 
tricts is so low because of the poor directors elected. 

Senator H. F. Aspinwall considered it absolutely necessary for 
farmers to spend more money on their schools. It should be the 





work of every farmers’ institute to discuss educational mat- 
ters. The ballot in the hands of the women will help solve these 


questions, as they will not be so much inclined to hire cheap 
teachers. 
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Benjamin C. Gregory. 


Benjamin C, Gregory was born in the city of New York and 
his early education was received in the public schools of that 
city. He was graduated from the New York college in 1868, 
He then entered the Columbia College School of Mines and re- 
mained there for a time, giving especial attention to the study of 
chemistry. It was his inten ion originally to be a mining engi- 
neer, but circumstances turned him from that calling. He had 
at that time a private analytical laboratory in the city of New 
York, and the effect of this special study, as well as the subse- 
quent business experience, has been to give hm a broader out- 
look upon life than the school teacher or superintendent usually 
obtains. 

After leaving the School of Mines, he became an actuary in a 
life insurance company and studied the intricate methoas of that 
business with such earnestness that he became an expert. 

He next turned his attention to journalism, becoming a reporter 
on the /ron Age. Here he obtained a large amount of journalis- 
tic experience and came in close contact with scientific business 
matters, 

In 1873 he became a tutor in the College of New York remain- 
ing there for two years. He then took charge of a primary 
school in Newark, which was afterwards made the training school 
of the city, remaining under his supervision. In 1880 he was 
promoted to a large grammar school in the city and held the 
position until he resigned to take his present position in Trenton. 
While principal of this grammar school, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing it develop from a school of rather low grade to a posi- 
tion as the leading grammar school of the city. 

Of Prof. Gregory’s success in Trenton, it is almost impossible 
to speak with brevity. Upon his election as supervising princi- 
pal he found the schools all disunited under the loose regulations 
of the city board of education. Each school was interested in 
its own prosperity alone, and jealous of the others. The methods 
of teaching were those dictated by a somewhat vague compre- 
hension of professional knowledge; and modern educational 
ideas were to a degree, unknown. Under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Gregory this forlorn condition of affairs has changed, and 
the schools of Trenton have become unified, and thus strength- 
ened until they stand among the most progressive of the state, 
as was shown by the high order of their work exhibited at the 
Columbian Fair at Chicago. 

Prof. Gregory brought this improvement about by inspiring 
the teacher with a professional spirit and giving the largest scope 
to her individuality. There are few cities in the country in which 
there has been such growth in these lines. Fully one-half of the 
number of his teachers may be said to be investigators. 

One of the greatest monuments of Supt. Gregory’s educational 
energy is the training school which has been established during 
his administration and conducted along original lines. It is 
turning out professional and thoughtful teachers, who are mak- 
ing their mark wherever they go. 

A large voluntary class ef applied psychology is another in- 
stitution of Supt. Gregory’s, and has been an active agent in 
bringing Trenton teachers to their present high position. 

Trenton is distinguishable from other cities in the purity of 
methods by which teachers are appointed. At the present time 
the commissioners of public instruction are united with Supt. 
Gregory in holding that, in the appointment of teachers, consid- 
erations of merit should prevail to the exclusion of every other 
influence. This has been brought about by a system of ratings 
so clear that it is difficult to give the preference to mediocrity. 
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Supt. Gregory spoke before the Kindergarten Department of 
the N, E. A, last summer on “ A Knowledge of the Kindergar- 
ten Indispensable to Primary Instruction.” He has been ap- 
pointed a member of Committee of Eleven on Child Study in 
the United States. 

All this and much more has been the work of Supt. Gregory 
whose indefatigable energy is consecrated to the welfare of edu- 
cation in Trenton, and who combines with rare executive gifts, 
the equally necessary graces of courtesy, kindliness, and tact, 
which eminently fit him for the position he occupies. 


For Parochial Schools. 


OTTAWA.—The Remedial bill to restore Roman Catholic 
schools in Manitoba is ready to be submitted to parliament. Its 
provisions are for a Roman Catholic board of education to put 
the measure into effect in spite of the Manitoba government, and 
in case state aid is refused the parochial schools are to get assist- 
ance out of school lands in the province, which are held for edu- 
cational purposes by the federal government. In order to estab- 
lish a parochial school a petition must come from the heads of 
five families, including at least ten children, and the school must 
be kept up to the requirements of the public school. Those who 
have studied the bill say it will cause much litigation. 





Our National Airs. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A circular letter issued by Mr. Katzenberger, 
the supervisor cf music, contains many valuable suggestions, one 
of which will appeal directly to all patriotic citizens. “It is 
the mission of our musical work,” says Mr. Katzenberger, “to 
make the youth acquainted with those great glorifications of 
American citizenship, and, therefore, I insist upon it that all pu- 
pils in our musical classes shall commit to memory the most pop- 
ular of those songs.” 

[Nothing touches the springs of patriotic impulse so quickly as 
asong, and children, especially, are easily impressed by music. 
One verse of the “‘ Star Spangled Banner” will do more to incul- 
cate love of country, than long speeches upon our country’s 
glory and breadth. Every child in the country should feel a thrill 
of patriotism when our national airs are played or sung. It is 
well known that one seldom forgets the songs one learned in 
childhood, and the patriotic airs learned by the boy will be a part 
of the man’s possession for all time. The boys of to-day will be 
our law makers to-morrow, and our country will be safer in the 
hands of men who were helped to reverence Old Glory by the 
stirring strains of the “ Red, White and Blue” or “ The Star 
Spangled Banner.”] 
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Teachers’ Pensions. 


FALL RIVER, MAss.—The teachers’ association of this city is 
about to consider the subject of pensions. The plan is not yet 
formulated, but that followed in other cities will probably be 
adopted, that is, a small percentage of a teacher’s salary paid into 
the beneficiary fund will insure to an incapacitated teacher after a 
certain number of year, a Certain per cent. of the original salary 
for life. Whether a fund will be payable to teachers during tem- 
porary incapacity, is not yet decided, 

The teachers of Taunton have organized an annuity guild, and 
the New Bedford teachers are considering the subject. It is pos- 
sible that all the guilds of Bristol county may combine to make 
one organization. 


More Retrenchment in Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The study of German is to be curtailed in the 
graded schools. Regular teachers in schools where classes in 
German are small, will be asked to teach it, while teachers who 
cannot teach it will take charge of the English classes in the 
rooms of the teacher who is instructing in German. If the plan 
works, it will do away with 178 special teachers of German. Spe- 
cial teachers will study English courses, so that they may take 
positions in the graded schools. 





The Township System. 


In the last Rhode Island legislature an attempt was made to 
make mandatory the present permissive law by which schools 
may be governed by town committees instead of by district 
trustees, No doubt an attempt will be made this year to pass 
such a law, 

So long as the law is not mandatory it will not be universally 
adopted. The state superintendent, whom we understana to be 
sponsor for the law, wisely wishes to concentrate power and au- 
thority. 

In New Jersey, where the township system has been tried, it 
has proved to be, an unqualified success, the protests of near- 
sighted political autocrats notwithstanding. 





Let It End Now. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Zag/e in commenting upon the dis- 
missal of Principal Ridenour, deplores the fact that a case of this 
kind should be dragged before the public by means of the news- 
papers. That the manner of his retirement assumed a hard form 
is due, says the Zag/e, to his resolution not to get out till he was 
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put out. There is pretty good evidence that he at first agreed to 
leave under circumstances which would not injure his standing 
among his fellow-teachers, and that he afterward retracted his 
promise. While we cannot help saying, “ Oh, the pity of it,” no 
doubt the board is justifiable in taking the position it did. Per- 
haps the matter is not yet finished, as there is talk of further liti- 
gation. 


Free Text-Books in Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL —A movement is on foot forthe establishment of 
the free text-book system. Mr. Joseph W. Errant, who is the 
prime mover, believes that if the appropriation of text-books be 
increased from $30,000 to $100,000 for the fiscal school year of 
1897, the free text-books will be secured. Mr. Errant favors the 
Minneapolis plan of addressing all the parents in the city, and 
asking for all the text-books owned by them. In this way Min- 
neapolis secured 80,000 volumes, and it is believed that Chicago 
parents might send in 400,000. 


The Intellectual Life, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—At a regular meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association Supt. Noyes gave an address upon “ The Intellectual 
Life.” “ The essence of the intellectual life is the constant striv- 
ing for higher thoughts, and the habit of selecting subjects and 
pursuing them is not alone the legacy of a well-stored mind. 
The austere law is this: improve your talents or you lose them.” 

He reminded the teachers that although one might think him- 
self lacking in capacity, he might become, through constant appli- 
cation, developed if not famous. ‘“ Great minds are not reared 
in palaces of kings.” They struggle through the most adverse 
circumstances, Every man must learn to iive, study, and die for 
himself. 

Supt. Noyes urged the necessity of reading standard literature, 
and asked the teachers to use their influence to make others read. 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Irving, Lowell, and many others were 
mentioned as worthy of careful study. 

The association is considering the formation of reading clubs 
for self-improvement and the promotion of the cause of educa- 
tion. 


Brief Notes, 


BROOKLYN.— Superintendent Maxwell has received an official 
reply from State Superintendent Skinner, regarding the teaching 
of temperance in the Brooklyn schools, according to the provis- 
ions of the Ainsworth bill. Unless the superintendent is able to 
make affidavit that the branch has been taught during the year, 
1896, Brooklyn will lose her apportionment of public school 
money in 1897. Just how the requisite $20,000 is to be raised 
for text-books, Supt. Skinner says is a matter for the local author- 
ties to decide. 


TORONTO, CAN.—A training school for French and English 
teachers is to be established in Ottawa. The principal will be 
attached to the normal school staff, and the schools of the city 
will be used for the purpose of practice. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—After a trial trip of five months vertical 
writing has been adopted in the schools. 


It is very doubtful if the state normal schools at De Kalb and 
Charleston will be ready for occupancy by September next, as has 
been expected. The plans for both schools exceeded the avail- 
able funds of the trustees by $50,0co. The governor appointed 
a Chicago architect to scale down the plans, but it appears that 
the trustees have aimed too high, and it is out of the question to 
build as they wish with the funds in hand. 


POTTSVILLE,PA.—The first step in the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law will be taken this spring when borough 
and township assessors will be required to make a correct list of 
all children in their respective district between eight and thirteen 
years. The law was passed in March, 1895, but it is not to go 
inte effect until the opening of the school term of 1896-7. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Professor R. A. Byrd, of the Lincoln school, 
has been appointed commissioner of education for Illinois and 
Mi-souri, These states belong to the Tennessee Central Educa- 
tional Society, which will hold its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn , 
in May, 1897. 


R ALBANY, N., Y. —A bill has been introduced into the senate by 
Senator Charles Davis, to forbid the practice of vivisection in 
the public schools of this state. It also forbids the exhibition of any 
animal upon which vivisection has been practiced. 


It is estimated that the railroad companies received over $200,- 
ooo from teachers who attended the Denver meeting last July. 


_ NEw York City.—It is seldom that a private school man 
Joins public school teachers in their associations. We take pleas- 
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ure in noting that at the Queen’s County Principals’ Conference 
which was held at the rooms of the American Book Company, 
Feb. 8, Head-master Frederick Gammage, of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral school, Garden City, spoke on the “ Relation of Public and 
Private Schools.” 


Otto Ortell, of Union Hill, N. J., has been invited to deliver a 
lecture on “* Pestalozzi; his Life and Works,” before the Teachers’ 
Association of Hoboken, March 11. This lecture which was 
lately given before the Teachers’ Association of North Hudson 
county, is based on original research and has elicited much favor- 
able comment. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.— At last the university has a woman pro- 
fessor, Miss Mosher having been appointed to the chair of hy- 
giene. This step is supposed to be a concession on the part of 
the regents to the need of a college chaperone, which bas been 
urged by anxious mothers. While co-education has never brought 
serious scandal upon the university, still the atmosphere of the 
institution cannot but be improved by the new protessorship, 
which really is that of moral hygiene. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The board of education has abolished the posi- 
tion and departments of special teachers in drawing, singing, and 
physical culture, the change to go into effect at the end of the 
school year of 1897. This resolution, which was introduced by 
John S. Miller, compels all grade teachers to qualify themselves 
in these studies so that they may be able to teach them by the 
end of 1897. Teachers who cannot pass an examination in these 
branches will be dismissed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Principal Orrin G. Bugbee, of school No. 39, 
has been appointed to the head of the new Elmwood avenue 
school. Principal Thos. McGreery takes Mr. Bugbee’s place in 
No. 39. 


Prize Poster Contest, 


The Century Co. offers three prizes of $125, $75, and $50, for 
the three best designs for a poster advertising the Midsummer 
Number of The Century Magazine. The offer is open to every 
one, whether professional artist or amateur, and is subject only 
to the following conditions : 

The design must be calculated to advertise the Midsummer 
Holiday Number of 74e Century, and should be suggestive of 
the season. It must bearthe words “ Midsummer Holiday Num- 
ber,” “ August” (small), and “The Century.” Only finished 
sketches (in color and full size) will be considered, and designs 
must be capable of reproduction (either by lithography or zinc 
plates) in not more than four printings. The size of the paper 
on which the pos:er will be printed will be not over 15 x21. 

Designs must be submitted on or before the 30th day of April, 
1896, at 5 P. M., at the office of The Century Co., Union Square, 
New Vork. Neither name nor initials should appear upon 
the sketch, but a small device should be drawn in the margin, 
and the full name and address of the artist placed in a sealed en- 
velope bearing the same device and sent with the sketch. The 
envelopes will not be opened until after the award is made. 

The judges will be three well known artists whose names will 
be announced later. They will be asked to consider the effect- 
iveness of the posters from the advertising standpoint, and the 
ease and cheapness with which they can be reproduced, as well 
as their artistic beauty. 

The announcement of the prize-winners will be made as soon 
after May 1, as possible; the successful contestants will be 
promptly paid, and the three prize designs will become the prop- 
erty of The Century Co. If the unsuccessful designs submitted 
should be of sufficient interest to warrant an exhibition, the com- 
pany reserves the right to retain any or all of them for exhibition 
purposes until January 1, 1897, when they will be returned to 
the artists. 


Killed by a Carbuncle. 


ANSONIA, CONN., Jan, 26.—Miss Ida J. Hart, principal of the 
public school in Huntington Center, noticed a slight swelling on 
her face on Sunday. She paid little attention to it, and kept 
about her duties until Thursday, when she consulted a physician. 
He pronounced it a malignant carbuncle. She became uncon- 
scious on Friday, and remained in that condition until night when 
she died. The medical examiner gave the carbuncle as the cause 
of her death, it having poisoned the brain. 





I congratulate you on the vigor with which your JOURNAL is 
conducted. I think you will make it indispensable to every 
teacher. Your articles for this week (February 8th) on the Her- 
bartian method are very instructive. ‘ 

Washington, D. C. 

Se renee 





Others have been wonderfully benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla, why not 
you ? 


oboe tL ARRIS. 
U. S. Commissoner of Education" 








New Books. 


In The Principles of Argumentation, by George Pierce Ba 
ker, assistant professor of English in Harvard college. the aim 
has been to point out the fact that there is argumentation which 
exists independent of the rules that govern the handling of evi 
dence in court, independent of legal procedure. It is the argu- 
mentation of every-day life. The topics treated are: the nature 
of argumentation, analysis, briefs, and brief-drawing, the prepar- 
atory reading for argumentation, evidence, the forensic itself, per- 
suasion, and some final suggestions. The subject is considered 
in such a straightforward, practical way that it will afford much 
needed help to students who aspire to excellence in argumenta- 
tion. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 





Some of the best literature in the world consists of translations 
from the French. A volume lately placed before the public en- 
titled The Three Apprentices of Moon Street is of this character. 
The illustrations are reproductions of pictures a French artist so 
well knows how to draw, and up to this time no one else. The illus- 
trations of this volume are really remarkable in every way ; it seems 
as though it would be impossible to surpass the tone coloring and 
point they exhibit ; they are by Reverend and Steck. The story 
is simple and natural ; it begins with an apprentice in a jeweler’s 
store; then another character is introduced, a Mother Bonnet ; 
then her son John. Then comes surprising occurrences: rob- 
beries, visits to the country, and a succession of matters ali told in 
the charming style of which Georges Montorguil is the master. 
The volume is an unusually bright one and contains entertain- 
ment for all classes of readers. It is beautifully printed and 
bound. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


A very valuable book has just been issued by Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston, which will havea real value to the artist and to those 
of artistic proclivities ; it is en:itled /magznation in Landscape 
Painting, and its author is Philip Gilbert Hamerton, whose opin- 
ions are held in the highest possible esteem. It discusses in 
twenty chapters numerous subjects rightly related to the general 
theme chosen, and all of them possess an interest to those who 
are looking into the artistic qualities in nature. There are nu- 
merous illustrations that tend to make the statements of the text 
clear ; so that the volume is one that deserves to be on the shelf 
of the art student, the art critic, and all who feel the art element 
in landscape especially. 


The book entitled Select Minor Poems of John Milton, in the 
handsome Studies in English Classics series comprises the 
“Hymn on the Nativity,” ‘‘ L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 
“Comus,” and ‘‘ Lycidas.” James E. Thomas, of the Boys’ 
English high school, Boston, the editor, has given a somewhat 
detailed life of Milton, a chronological table, introductions to the 
several poems, carefully edited text, numerous concise and 
pointed notes, etc. Milton is a poet that it is often hard for 
young people to understand. This book is a good expounder of 
the great bard and will help to form a taste for his great poems. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston.) 


A book lately issued. Old Testament History for Junior 
Classes, by the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D D., late head master of King’s 
college school, London, is an attempt to supply the want felt by 
many of a book to help familiarize pupils with the language of 
the Bible, and in which the importance of some general knoe |- 
edge of Old Testament history is recognized. The narrative 
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covers the time from the creation to the settlement of Palestine, 
The author has endeavored, by clearness of arrangement, and 
simplicity of language, to make the book intelligible to young 
learners. It is intended for the lower classes of public schools, 
for preparatory schools, and for other elementary instruction in 
Scripture history. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 60cents.) 


Without any introductory preface of his own Mr. Jules Lu- 
quiens, Ph. D, modestly follows the newly established custom of 
annotating fragments of French literature for the use of advanced 
college students. In his book, Places and Peoples, of 175 pages, 
issued by Ginn & Co., 1895, which French people will also read 
with interest, we travel guided by the descriptions written by six 
notable French authors. It is to be hoped that Prof. Luquiens 
will not stop at this first volume; there are still some very at- 
tractive pages about ‘“‘ Places and Peoples,” to be found in the 
works of the foremost French authors. J. SULZBACHE’, 


In Stlas Marner George Eliot pauses less frequently to preach 
than she does in some of her other works, which, admirable as 
they are in many respects, are somewhat marred as works of art 
by this tendency. The story teaches a valuable lesson—the dan- 
ger of tampering with truth, for George Eliot had a strong moral 
sense, even if she was classed as a skeptic. The story has been 
issued for school use as No. 83 (double number) of the Rtverside 
Literature series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 40 cents.) 


Two Years Before the Mast was written by a young man who 
made no pretentions to literature, yet on account of the clear, 
vivid style of this personal narrative and the interesting life it de- 
scribes it has held its place as aclassic. Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr., has written little else, yet this early work is sufficient to give 
him a permanent place in our literature. It is published as 
Number 84 (quadruple number) of the Riverside Literature 
series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 60 cents.) 


Stories for boys are always in demand, and Horatio Alger, Jr., 
seems always to be able to please their insatiate fancies. In 
Adrift in the Citv he has kept up the interest from the begin- 
ning tothe end. Possibly the situations are not wholly natural, 
but there is enough naturalness to make the book very readable. 
Mr. Alger always adds a benefactor where he introduces a rogue, 
and that reconciles us to the evil that he portrays. He makes the 
world out a good deal better than it really is. But the author 
never deteriorates readers and that is a good point. (Henry 
T. Coates, Philadelphia.) 


A volume full of unusual interest with the title The Gospel of 
Buddha is now before the public. The teachings of this remark- 
able and noble character as scattered through the sacred books 
of the Hindus have been collected and collated by Dr. Paul Carus 
and placed within reach of the student. It isan exceedingly in- 
teresting book for those who would know what religious princi- 
ples our Aryan cousins have to guidethem. It shows that many 
of the Buddhist and Christian principles are identical, thus dis- 
closing that the Creator has not |-ft himself without witness in 
India. Those who want to study religion will find this work of a 
learned and sympathetic scholar a most efficient help. (Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 





Ill-Tempered Babies. 


are not desirable in any home, Insufficient nourishment produces ill-temper. 
Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful of 
all infant foods. 
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Without a Laboratory. . . 
With Inexpensive Apparatus. 
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78 Experiments, 


Chas. F. King, Master of Dearborn School, Boston: 
in my classes with the best results. 


Chas. B. Scott, Instructor in Science and Nature Study, State Normal School, 
The best book in its line that I have seen. 
interested, and are gaining in power of personal investigation, as well as learning much 


Our pupils are greatly 


I have used the course 


G. C. Hubbard, Instructor in Natural Science, State Normal School, St. 
Bailey’s Physics appears to me to be the best work of its class in the 
department to which it is devoted. 


Francis W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School, II. : 
Bailey for years, and know him to be an excellent teacher of science. 


I have known Mr. 
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Interesting Notes. 


It is curious to note how the progress of 
knowledge causes the medical profession to 
change its opinions. It has always been 
thought that the use of new bread is most 
unhealthy, a doctrine which is religiously 
believed in aad acted upon in most house- 
holds. Buta Russian doctor now asserts 
that new bread is far more beneficial to the 
consumer than that which has been cut and 
exposed to the air, and has had time to 
gather the numerous germs which find in 
the material a nutrient medium. The heat 
of the oven is destructive to these germs, 
and hence new bread is found to be per- 
fectly free from them.—Home Science Mag- 
azine, 


Mr. Lowell has published an an extensive, 
and apparently very accurate, series of 
measurements of the diameter of Mars, 
made at the Flagstaff observatory at the 
planet’s last opposition. He finds for the 
equatorial diameter 4,233 miles, and 4,221 
for the polar, with an “ oblateness ” of 1-190. 
It is interesting to note that this is precise- 
ly the oblateness deduced mathematically 
by Hermann Struve from che motion of the 
planet's satellites, and published almost si- 
multaneously with Lowell’s paper. Mr. 
Lowell, from his measures, gets also an in- 
teresting by-product in the shape of a dem- 
onstration of a small but distinct twilight- 
arc, about 10° long. The data are not suf- 
ficient to determine the extent or density of 
the planet’s atmosphere with any accuracy, 
but prove its existence beyond doubt. 


Dr. Max Wolf's method of detecting 
minor planets by photography is described 
in a recent number of ature. He usesa 
six-inch portrait lens of thirty inches focal 
length in his telescope, which gives him a 
field of about seventy square degrees. To 
make sure that the trails of the planets are 
not defects in the plates, two photographs 
of each region are taken with an exposure 
of two hours. A positive and a negative 
are put together with the films in contact 
where the trails appear as a continuation of 
each other. Another method is to look at 
the photograph through a stereoscope, the 
planet then appearing in relief. Dr. Wolf 
has never looked through the telescope at 
any of the many planets he has discovered 
by the photographic method. 
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Richard Harding Davis’ papers on travel 
in Central and South America, published in 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine 
appear in book form under the general title 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America, The brilliant discription of Car- 
acas, the “ Paris of South America,” the 
capital of Venezula, will perhaps attract 
more attention at this time than any other 
single feature of the book. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, Dorchester. 
Mass., the well-known manufacturers of 
Breakfast Cocoa and other Cocoa and Choc- 
olate preparations, have an extraordinary 
collection of medals and diplomas awarded 
at the great international and other exhibi- 
tions in Europe and America. The house 
has had uninterrupted prosperity for nearly 
a century and a quarter, and is now not 
only the oldest, but the largest establish- 
ment of the kind on this continent. The 
high degree of perfection which the com- 
pany has attained in its manufactured pro- 
ducts is the result of long experience com- 
bined w.th an intelligent use of the new 
forces which are constantly being introduced 
to increase the power and improve the 
quality ef production, and cheapen the cost 
to the consumer. 


The full strength and the exquisite natu- 
ral flavor of the raw material are preserved 
unimpaired in all of Walter Baker & Com- 
pany’s proportions ; so that their products 
may truly be said to form tie standard for 
purity and excellence. 

In view of the many imitations of the 
name, labels, and wrappers on their goods, 
consumers should ask :or and be sure that 
they get the genuine articles made at Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


The French chemists have discovered a 
new amalgam, of ninety-tour parts copper 
and six parts. antimony, which is declared 
to be a wonderful substitute for gold. 
When polished, it almost exactly resembles 
the aureate metal, and can be drawn, 
wrought, and soldered precisely like gold. 
Besides it can be manufactured at a cost of 
only about a shilling for a pound avoirdu- 
pois. 

The center of population in 1790 was 
about twenty-three miles east of Baltimore ; 
in 1800, about eighteen miles west of Balti- 
more ; in 1810, about forty miles northwest 
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of Washington; in 1820, abou: sixteen 
miles north of Woodstock, Va.; in 1830, 
about nineteen miles southwest of Moor- 
field, W. Va.; in 1840, sixteen miles south 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., in 1850, twenty- 
three miles south of Parkersburg, W. Va. ; 
in 1860 twenty miles south of Chillicothe, 
O.; in 1870, forty-eight miles east of Cin- 
cinnati; in 1880, eight miles west of Cin- 
cinnati; in 1890, twenty miles east of Col- 
umbus, Ind. 


The lake of Uramia, in Persia, contains 
more salt than any other body of water in 
the world. On analysis the water has been 
found to contain even more salt than the 
Dead sea, which holds twenty-six per cent., 
or eight times as much as the ocean. 


* The average height of man in the United 
States is 5 feet 10} inches; in England, 5 
feet 9 inches; in France, 5 feet 4 inches ; 
in Belgium, 5 feet 6} inches. 


The area of the British colonies is 8,000,- 
ooo square miles, that of the French 
3,000,000, of the Dutch 660,000, of the 
Portuguese 206,000, of the Spanish 170,000, 
of the German 99,000, and of the Danish 
74,0C0, 


It is said that foods stored in an atmos- 
phere of carbonic-acid gas are preserved 
indefinitely, the freshness and flavor being 
retained better than by the use of ice. 


Hunger, says Carroll D. Wright, has 
caused more men to commit petty crimes 
than anything else. Of six thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-eight homicides in 1890, 
five thousand one hundred had no trades. 


The powder used in big guns is queer 
looking stuff. Each grain is a hexagonal 
prism, an inch wide and two-thirds of an 
iach thick, with a hole bored through the 
middle of it. In appearance it resembles 
nothing so much as a piece of wood. If 
you touch a match to it, it will take seven 
or eight seconds to go off. 


M. Fremont has proved by experiment 
that water kept for twenty minutes at 176 
degrees Fahrenheit loses all the deleterious 
germs it may have contained without being 
deprived of its gases or precipitating the 
salts contained in it, and the flavor is not 
mod: fied. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food to the brain; 
tones up the nervous system to the 
normal pitch. Nature intended man 
to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fucton Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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The Lungs and Their 
Diseases. 


We commence to-day the publication of 
a series of extracts from the lectures of the 
venerable specialist in lung complaints, Dr. 
Robert Hunter, of this city. They will be 
continued from week to week, and embody 
everything’of interest and important for the 
public to know regarding the lungs and 
their diseases. 


No. I. 


Now that we have the means of curing 
the lungs with certainty, in most cases, if 
only applied in time, it becomes of the ut- 
most importance that the people know 
what are the diseases which affect our 
breathing organs—how they arise, in what 
way they lead to consumption, how con- 
sumption can be prevented, and the prin- 
ciples which govern its curative treatment. 
The diseases which affect our breathing 
are: catarrh of the head and throat, in- 
fluenza and la grippe, laryngitis, bronchitis, 
asthma, pneumonia, and tuberculosis or 
consumption. 

All of these. except consumption, are 
caused directly by congestion or engorge- 
ment of the air passages and lungs. Cold 
is the most common cause of such conges- 
tion, but it may also arise from breathing 
an atmosphere charged with dust or with 
gases which irritate the mucuous membrane 
of the air passages. When the external 
surface of the body is chilled the blood is 
driven to the internal surfaces; this rush of 
blood to a part produces what is known by 
the term congestion. Unless it be quickly 
relieved the blood lingers and stagnates in 
the capillaries, causing first irritation and 
ending in inflammation. The part which 
becomes the most inflamed determines the 
name of the disease. If it be the head and 
throat it is called catarrh or influenza. If 
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the top of the wirdpipe, it becomes laryn- 
gitis or croup ; if the air tubes of the lungs, 
we Call it bronchitis or asthma, according 
to the form it takes; and when it involves 
not only the lining of the tubes, but the 
whole tissue entering into the formation of 
the lung, it becomes pneumonia. All of 
these diseases occur :n an acute form, and 
may end fatally in a few days or weeks. 
The deaths from acute pneumonia and 
bronchitis numoer many thousands each 
year in this city alone. Most of such at- 
tacks, however, lose their acute character 
and continue in a chronic form in which, if 
the patient’s vitality be great, they may 
linger for months or years before ending in 
consumption, which is the natural and al- 
most inevitable ending of all chronic in- 
flammations of the air passages and lungs. 

The first effect of chronic inflammation 
of the mucous lining of the nose, throat, 
and bronchial tubes is to alter the natural 
mucous secretions, producing at first a 
thick, tenacious phlegm, which clogs the 
tubes and diminishes the f-eedom of 
breathing. As the inflammation becomes 
more inveterate it abrades and destroys 
the epithelium, producing ulcerations, after 
which the matter expectorated changes to 
a mixture of mucous and pus combined. 

All this occurs and continues fora longer 
or shorter period, attended by cough and 
expectoration, often by hectic fever and 
night sweats, and occasionally by spittings 
of blood and loss of flesh and strength be- 
fore the setting in of consumption. 

In my next I will explain what con- 
sumption is and how it engrafts itself 
upon the chronic diseased surfaces of the 
lungs. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 
117 West 45th St., N. Y. 

NoTE.—Dr. Hunter’s discoveries and 
treatments are fully explained in a pam- 
phlet which readers of THE JOURNAL can 
obtain without charge by addressing him 
as above. 
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New Books. 


The years that mark the beginning of any 
great institution are the most interesting to 
the student of history, for one there sees it 
in embryo, and can understand many things 
that otherwise would be incomprehensible, 
The Christian church is such an institution ; 
its Founder made no attempt at organiza- 
tion. it was inevitable that such should 
result, yet it was the work of centuries, 
The growth of the church organization dur- 
ing the first three centuries is traced in the 
volume by William Strafford Moxom, on 
From Jerusalem to Nicea. The matter 
contained in the book was given as a series 
of lectures under the auspices of the Low- 
ell institute, in Boston. They are printed 
as they were delivered save that much mat- 
ter, consisting of illustrative quotations « 
from the early Fathers, which had to be 
omitted in the delivery, appears in these 
pages. The book will be of great service 
to those who cannot read the large works 
on early church history. All the essential 
facts are here presented in small compass, 
so that for most students it will answer the 
purpose better than the larger works. The 
different chapters treat of the rise and 
spread of Christianity, the organization of 
the earlv church, the Apostolic Fathers, the 
struggle with heathenism : the persecutions, 
the apologists, the struggle within the 
church: heresies, the Christian school of 
Alexandria, and the first ecumenical coun- 
cil. It thus takes the history up to the 
time when the church may be said to have 
been fully organized. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


A novel that is full of interest, though it 
stretches the imagination and the credulity 
to the utmost limit, is that of Zorazda,a 
romance of the harem and the Great Sa- 
hara, by William Le Queux. It is replete 
with mystery, love, and adventure, and the 
discriptions of desert life and the ways of 
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ROCRESSIVE TEACHERS to-day do not ask the question, ** Shall I join an agency ?”’ | - 
They know that the best positions in every grade of school work are filled either jirectly or in- | TEA CHERS 


directly through agencies. They also observe how rapidly teachers are promoted through the | 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
AGENCY 


influence of some agencies. But the question that progressive teachers are asking is, ** Which Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


agency shall I join?” 


school authorities, wide acquaintance among schools, tavorable location, established patronage, and syste- 
matic methods of studying the qualifications of applicants. Any agency can enroll teachers and report 
vacancies ; but a good agency » ecommenads teachers and ji//s vacancies. For further information concern- 


ing a good agency, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. Myers & Company, Proprietors, 


122-124 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $ 


Telephone, Haymarket 1223. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pil., Boston, Mass. _ 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City, N.¥ 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
2 2% King St., West Toronto, Can. 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo. 
728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 


° 3 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Teachers with 


Assists 


ith school d teachers is invited. 
atin seen, HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Puilman Building. Chicago. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


' 


| 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


$ | 28 West a3d Street, 
| 


A good agencyhas these elements of strength : reliable management, contidence of | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


| ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
} Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Vork. 


‘METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We need teachers and will register 200 Journal 
| Readers free, 
| IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
NEW YORK, 
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W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAstT 14TH STREET. N. Y. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
| year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1 20; postage 
12 cents. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


Mohairs. 
Fancy Mohairs, 
Glace Mohairs. 


‘Wool Suitings. 


Check Suitings, 
Fancy Mixed Suitings. 


Self-Colored Fabrics. 


Diagonals, Serges, 
Mohair Armures 


Ecru Linons. 


Batistes, 
Stripe and Glace Linons. 


Grenadines. 


Silk and Wool Grenadines. 


Printed Challies. 


French Novelties in many fabrics for 
Spring Dresses. 


Droadoay HK 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 





an by SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 

: With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

= a4 ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
‘ TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

” prominent men, 

‘ TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

4@ the first order from each neighborhood 

"&@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

W anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








J. M. OLCOTT,  seapevarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


HAIR ON THE FAGE *'5: 
removed 
by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
20 years’ experience. Dermatol. y 





manently. 
ogist John A. Woodbury, 127 W. 424 St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 





pptanens will confer a favor by men- 


the barbarous Bedouins are so vivid that 
we cannot but feel that the author has had 
experience in desert life himself. The 
strange adventures of Zoraida, the beautiful 
Arabian woman, and her lover, and the 
story of the revelation of the hidden treas- 
ure through the Crescent of Glorious Won- 
ders prove very fascinating to the reader. 
The book has numerous illustrations by 
Harold Piffard. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York.) 


The Evolution of Whist by William 
Pole, F.R.S., is a study of the progressive 
changes which the game has passed through 
from its origin to the presem time. The 
appendices give some model whist hands of 
early date, the constitution of the American 
Whist League, the American laws of whist, 
and examples of matches played in dupli- 
cate at American whist tournaments. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Jean Belin, called the French Robinson 
Crusoe, from the French of Alfred de 
Bréhat, is a book which will be eagerly 
read by the young people into whose hands 
it may come. Jean and his companions 
are thrown upon an uninhabited part of the 
coast of Africa, and show the same fertility 
of resources in adapting themselves to their 
surroundings, and causing the wilderness 
to yield up its treasures for their comfort, 


A penny 
—or two 


all extra profit. 

That's the merchant's reason 
whourges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not (nothing 


7s) as good as A: aunt 
+i & 
a 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Send for samples, showing 


riais, tothe S. H. & M. Co .P. 
York City. 


labels and mate- 
O. Box 699, New 
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as did the heroes of the former story. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 
Magazines. 

The instalment of David A. Wells’ 


“Principles of Taxation,” in Appleton’s Pof- 
ular Science Monthly for February con- 
tains descriptions of the tax systems of 
China and Japan, and shows that, although 
taxation has prompted many of the most 
dramatic incidents and important move- 
ments of history, only two or three works 
have been devoted to this subject, and hard- 
ly any use has been made of it in literature 


The Century Co. has arranged with Gen- 
eral Horace Porter for the publication in 7 he 
Century Magazine of his personal reminis- 
cences of General Grant during the war. 
The papers consist of General Porter’s me- 
moirs of his interconrse with great com- 
mander, both in the line of duty as his staff 
officer and as a friend who shared his con- 
fidence to the end of his life. From the 
beginning of the intimacy General Porter 
|made notes of important conversations 
| bearing on military acts, and of the recollec- 
tion and anecdotes which, contrary to his 
reputation as a silent man, were character- 
istic of Grant’s moments of relaxation. The 
papers will be elaborajely illustrated with 
portaits, reproductions of famous pictures, 
and new and original drawings in the style 
which has made 7he Century historical se- 
ries famous. 


The Cosmopolitan has put in an exten- 
sive lithographic plant capable of printing 
320,000 pages per day (one color). The 
January issue presents as a frontispiece a 
water color drawing by Eric Pape, iliustrat- 


son. The cover of Zhe Cosmopolttan is | 
also changed, a drawing of page length by | 
the famous Paris artist, Rossi, in lithograph- | 
ic colors on white paper takes the place of | 
the manilla back with its red stripe. Here- 


month, 


Harper's Magazine contains from month 
to month a large numper of the very best | 
short stories. Three appear in the number | 
for February. ‘“ A Snipe-Hunt,” a story by 
M. E. M. Davis, is a humorous sketch of 
the rural South ; “*A Mother in Israel.” by 
the late H. H. Boyesen, is a tale of Odessa 
and New York; and “‘ Her Boy,” by Rob- 
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ert Stewart, is a study of a reduced gentle- 
man. 


ing the last story by Robert Louis Steven- | 


after the cover isto be a fresh surprise each | 


Brown's 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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bah abe 








—rFOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your Gealer for 1t and accept no substitute. 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 





THE ORIGINAL 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious yy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c. for sample package. 
, -—s Chemical Co. 
2 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


ry Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggexe to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


|S Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
See. 


Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues 

FR E 2 rey ys, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 

—_—— riers, Amusements, Essays, De- 

bates, etc. Dick a Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


DE AF i: SEAR Pp doEat Ea 


fortable. Suceessful w re big 7 hed, F. ry 4 
enly, 858 Br’away, pe York. Write for beok of proof 
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The numbers of McClure’s Magazine | 


beginning with November contain articles 
that will furnish something of unusual 
readability apropos of Lincoln's birthday. 
The pnblishers have in hand now some 
sixty or seventy different portraits of Lin- 
coln, the greater part of which are practi- 
cally unknown to the people of the United 
States, and many of them have never been 
reproduced in any form. 


The Home Science Magazine is a new 
publication, the articles of which are writ- 
ten by experts, but in such a way that they 
can be appreciated by the general reader. 
There are departments devoted to geology 
and meteorology, botany, chemistry, and 
electricity. The chemistry of cookery will 
receive special attention. 


The complete novel in the February is- | 


sue of Lippincott’s is “ Ground-swells,” by 
the well-known writer, Mrs. Jeannette H. 
Walworth, The scene is in New York city, 
and the heroine is, or tries to be, a new 
woman. Dr. Harvey B. Bashore gives an 
interesting epitome of the furthest re- 
searches of geology in a rapid sketch of 
“The First Days of the World.” “ The 
Aerial Monasteries of Greece ” are described 
by Charles Robinson. ‘The Child and his 
Fictions ” 1s a pleasant and suggestive paper 
by Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. 


The January issues of Zz¢tel/’s Living 
Age contain many papers of more than usu- 
al interest and value. Among others may 
be mentioned “ Lord Salisbury,” by Augus- 
tin Filon ; “‘ Matthew Arnold in his Letters,” 
by Alfred Austin; ‘‘ Kashmir,” by Sir Le- 
pel Griffin ; “The Air-Car, or Man-Lifting 
Kite,’ by Lieut. B. Baden Powell; “Corea 
and the Siberian Railway’; ‘* Muscat,” 
by J. Theodore Bent; “In the Wild West 
of China,” by Alicia Bewicke Little. 


The contribution in the February A/¢/an- 
ézc which will attract perhaps the widest 
attention is an able paper entitled The Pre- 
sidency and Mr. Reed. It is a thoughtful 
presentation of the requirements of the presi- 
dential office and a discussion of Mr. Reed’s 
fitness for it. 
series upon the issues and some of the per- 
sonalities of the forthcoming campaign. 


Charles Dana’ Gibson showed his art in- 
stinct almost in his babyhood. When he 
was eight years of age he amused himself 
by cutting silhouettes from paper with scis- 
sors. These were so spirited that they as- 
tonished his fri.nds and even attracted at- 
tention of art critics. In the February Sv, 
Nicholas Christine Terhune Herrick tells o 
Mr. Gibson’s boyish work, and there are re- 


productions of many of his remarkable pa- 


per figures. 


“IT AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


It is the first of a promised | 


Literary Notes. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s list of anounce- 
ments for February include the following : 
A History of the Warfare of Science 

\with Theology in Christendom, by Andrew 
D. White; Teaching the Language-Arts, 
by B. A. Hinsdale ; Greenland Icefields and 
Life in the North Atlantic, by Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright and Warren Upham; 
In the Blue Pike, by George Ebers; Voice 
Building and Tone Placing, by H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, M. D. 


The Januaty issues of the Riverside Lit 
erature Series, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., of Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, are [No. 89} Gulliver's Voyage to 
Lilliput and |No. 90] Gulliver's Voyage 
to Brobdingnag. These books are pub- 
lished in paper at 15 cents each, and are 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


also bound together in one volume in cloth | 


covers at 40 cents. 


Ginn & Co, have published in the Class. 
ics for Children Series White's Natural 
History of selborne, edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Prof. Edward S. 
Morse, director of the Peabody academy of 
science, Salem, Mass. This has become 
one of the immortal works of English liter- 
ature. Itis an old book written over one 
hundred years ago, which has been some- 
what crowded aside by the present genera 
tion of young readers in the countless mul- 
titude of the ephemeral books of the day. 


Ex-President Harrison's next article in 
his series in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will tell what it means to be president of 
the United States. He will out!ine the pres- 
ident’s power, his duties, and how he dis- 
charges them ; the trials and annoyances to 
which he is put,and show what the central 
idea of the president is and how he tries to 
carry it out. General Harrison also ex- 
plains what relation each cabinet officer 
holds to the president, and tells of his own 
relations with his cabinet when he was 
president. 


Prof. James Bryce, M. P., auther of “The 
American Commonwealth,” is to contribute 
to early numbers of 7he Century a group 
of three papers on South Africa, the fruit 
| of his study of that region during a recent 

trip from which he returned to London 
about the first of January. 


Anatole France has recently been elected 
to succeed Ferdinand de Lesseps in the Acaa- 
émte Francaise. Few contemporary French 
writers have written so delightfully about 
ch.ldren as he. His charming fairy tale 

| Abezlle has been annotated by Charles P. 


£| Lebon, junior master of the English high 


|school, Boston, and published by D. C. 


| Heath & Co., Boston. 

For upwards of two years the publishers 
| of McClure’s Magaz.ne have been quietly 
| gathering material and picures fora new 
life of Gen, Grant. They believe that they 
have made a larger collection of portraits 
of Grant (many of them rare) and other pic- 
tures relating to his life, than has ever been 
made before. This biography will bring 
out the real Grant in the same manner as 
Lincoln is presented in the “ Life” now 
running in McClure’s. 


The translation of Ben-Hur into Arab‘c 
was the last work done by Dr. Van Dyck, 
who was the oldest American missionary in 
Syria. 

The Proper Time. 

When the most benefit is to be derived from a 
good medicine, is early in the year. This is the 
season when the tired body, weakened organs and 
nervous system yearn for a building-up medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Many wait for the open 
spring weather and, in fact, delay giving atten- 
tion to their physical condition so long that a long 
siege of sickness is inevitable, To rid the system 


of the impurities, and to purify the blood, there 
is nothing equal to Hood's Sarsaparilla, 








Great 


Sales 


proved by the statements of Jead- 
ing druggists everywhere, show 


that the people have an abiding confidence 


in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Great 


Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 

show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
a over disease by purifying, en- 
ower riching and invigorating the 


blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 





Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 








LATEST NOVELTY. 


POCKET SALTS. 
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Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of thrir most charm 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by 
saa Years in England, but now for 
the first time introduced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab- Apple Blossom 
q White Lilac 


\ Violette 


Wa) aad all other odors 


y/ encased in kid purses 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 
perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
uality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
the creation of the CROWN 
YY, and so long and favorably known to 

their London and Paris clintele. A 

CES: Standard Size 50c. Smaller Size, 4oc. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaller Size, 60c. 


Ask your druggist for them, or b 
the above amounts to Caswell, 

York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co , Boston: 
Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W. C. Scupham, Chicago; one of these 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any ad- 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


them for several 


Verbena 
Matsukita 


Sold as shown or 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per 
fect safety. 


PERFUMERY 


sending either of 
assey & Co., New 
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Got A Baby Boy Now. 


Happiness in a Southern Man’s 
Home. 








Heed the Red Flag of Danger at the Rail- | 
road Crossing. A Warning to 
America’s Men. 


Interesting Notes. 


“In Chicago, that city of hurrying men 
and restless women,” says 7he British 
Medical Journal,“ there were, so a pop- 
ular preacher said not long ago, no fewer 
than 35,000 persons who habitually took 


| hypodermic injections of morphine to save 


themselves from the pains and terrors of 





** For twenty-six 
years I have used | 
tobaccu in great 
quantities, and of 
late years took to 


@ if. 
4eZN 


i cigarettesmoking,” 
| 1A writes Mr. W. E 
ds) | | - Simpson, of Le 
Pl) IA - --\y Compte, La. “I 
ue | 


—\\ want to go on rec- | 

ord that tobacco | 
has robbed me of | 
many years of life | 
and a great deal of 
happiness. I realize | 
it now as I compare 


neuralgia, insomnia. nervousness, etc. Cy- 
cling has become the rage in Chicago as 
elsewhere, and the morphine-takers have 
discovered that a long spin in the fresh air 
on a cycle induces sweet sleep better than 
their tavorite drug. The result is said to 
be that the number of those in Chicago 
who take hypodermic injections of morphine 
is diminishing. Exercise and fresh air are 
known to all doctors to be the cure for half 
the ills flesh—and especially nervous, over- 


| wrought city-bred flesh .s heir to.” 


Florida 


| Can be reached by the New York and 


my feelings and my condition with that of a| Florida Short Line Limited. A train of 


year ago, when I was a tobacco saturated 
cigarette fiend. 

‘* Many and many a time did I try to quit 
smoking myself into eternity, but I could 
not put through a day without suffering ex- 
treme nervous torture, which would increase 
hour by hour till finally, to save myself as 
it seemed from almost flying to pieces, I had 
to light the little white pipe-stick and swal- 
low the smoke. 

**One day I read in my paper ‘ Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’ 
just what I was doing; i' came to me like 
the warning o{ the man who waves the red 
flag of danger at the railroad crossing, and 
said that No-To-Bac was an absoluteiy guar- 
anteed relief from tobacco slavery. 

‘I did not believe it, but like a drowning 
man grasping at a straw, I commenced tak- 
ing No-To Bac. 

‘* The effects were magical ; it destroyed 
the nerve craving and desire for cigarettes. 
Two boxes, would you believe it ? made me 
well and strong. 

‘“*T have gained mentally, physically in 
vigor and manhood, and with the brain free 
from the nicotine and a breath no longer 
befouled with tobacco smoke, I am so happy 
to-day to write No-To-Bac did it all a year 
ago, so the cure is time-tested and tried, not 
only in my own case, but several of my 
friends who have also been cured, 

** We have a baby boy now. 

‘* My wife and I feel that all this happiness 
started from the time when [ first used No- 
To-Bac, and in evidence of our appreciation, 
and in order that the memory ot the happi- 
ness may be perpetuated in a living form, 
we want to name our baby boy after the man 
who wrote the line ‘ Don’t Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away.’ 

‘*No-To-Bac is popular here and all our 
druggists sell it. Hardly a day passes but 
somebody asks me about No-To-Bac, so I 
don’t want you to hesitate to use these lines 
in any way that you think will make known 
to suffering humanity the happiness that 
there is in No-To-Bac for the many men 
with nicotinized brains and weakened reso- 
lutions, if they will only make up their mind 
to save the waste of vital power—to say 
nothing of the money—now going up into 
smoke and out in tobacco spit.” 


says do city tise .one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
; Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Pullman’s most modern build, elegantly 
| appointed, and has all requirement of first- 
|class travel. Compartment, observation, 
| library, dining and sleeping car, and is op- 
|erated solid between New York and St. 
| Augustine, carrying Pullman drawing-room 
| sleeping cars from New York to Augusta 
| and Tampa. 


Chinese clocks puzzle strangers, The 
dials turn round, while the hands are 
stationary. There are two dials on each 
clock—one for the hour, the other to in- 
dicate the minutes. 


Candarolle says that the “mummy 
wheat,” that is, wheat taken from mummy 
cases, has never been knownto sprout. In- 
stances to the contrary are believed to be 
the result of fraud on the part of Arabs, 
who frequently introduce modern grain in- 
to the sarcophagi in order to impose on the 
credulity of travelers. 


When you think of the nickel Plate Road 
it brings to mind that delicious meal you 
had in the Dining Car, and the fine service 
and Low Rates, and you wonder people 
will travel any other way. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Paper. Postoffice. 
American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educational Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
lowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich, 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
NorthwesternJournal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 
Popular Edueator, Boston, Mass° 
Public Schooi Journal, Bloomington, IIl- 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn, 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Teyag. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. WY. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SootuinGc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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LADIES!, 


GREATAMERICAN 
Do youlikeaOupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


4 HOW ARE YOUR 
4 
< 
« 


HINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. > 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? > 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging , 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 


B > 


ComPaNYy 





4 
‘ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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> 


— 


4 GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 
4 orders for our > 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
q der and Spices. Work for all. 37% » 
4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express » 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. ‘4 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full & 
4 particulars, address 7 
p 


<The Great American Tes Ct,, > 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, - 
4 P.O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
rrrryvrryryryryryrrvyvryy 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
Rash and 
Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
itto be sure itis 
properly made, 
Accep bo coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (@ pe 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all shia preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Foudre Subtile removes superfluous bair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For ale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throvgnout the U, 8., Canada and Europe. 
sa “wound in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Sbrici¥s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
far" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 






48 WELL AS 


PURIFIES 





LADIES, If vou have superfiuous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or {iustruments. 
Correspondence confidential in plainsealed envelope 
Mrs. M.N. PERRY, B-41, Oak Park, Ill. 
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WED 








GO 


USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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SAT. SUN 
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BLAISDELL’S —Banss.Scifens 
PHYSIOLOGIES. worsen 
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i Soe following books fully meet the require- | 
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Made by the Best Workmen in healed 
’ 
Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in England. 


NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING, 
*,*For Sale by all Stationers.—Sample Card 10 cts, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK. 





Ne ments of the new law in New York relating 
air 


Vv 
is 


s 
4 


to the study of the nature and effect of al- 





cohol and narcotics on the human system 


CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH | BMY 


oh ahh 


Syy Wail, 





HOW TO KEEP WELL «-. °: 





Pe AT dilay New, ork jus 
Ctadog WY eu enclose Th ib ad 


HEY fill the bill better than anyother books published. For the p2st ten years | nth tnds a C's 


they have been favorite text-books in the lower grade of schools. Teachers like 





: W Lovier Owstludc , Yew York City 
to teach them and scholars like to study th m. They give just the right amount | 





upon the effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other narcotics on the human system. 





They are written in an original and attractive style giving the simplest and most prac- | 


tical points about every-day health, They will meet your wants better than any other | 





text-books in the market. 










A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
4 horse—it costs 
ib! u fy more than it’s worth 

to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
pair has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 


~ 


“.__WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

























| and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 
— NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | ern mechanical skill. The 
WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY |M()N ARCH 
, | is undoubtedly king of bicycles. 
RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, | $s: See 
. . | (8) 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee | § < laknond Mebwedsee., 
University, and University of North Carolina. |  Branches[New york. >. 
| 3 land, Salt Lake e, 
— City, Denver, 4% 
: : , , CAN ; | Detroit, ei 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | F Torone A Hy 
| 0. 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: y 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 106 Wabash Avenue. v 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





's TICE 
THREE NEW MODEL SMITH’S RAPID PRAC 


san PREMIER THPEMRITERS Arithmetic, Cards. 


giving TESTED 


| LABOR | any amount 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. SAVING | ofpracticein veans 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? DEVICE { arithmetic 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. | From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 


| ractions, percentage to advance measurements. :? 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5° 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | czas net per set pontoaid. "Complete acts of 6 


| handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


Grant Dinoes io Tye ice rrecioe! §=§=6—6Svracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. | E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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